IOUS AND FAMILY ParEer, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 

being ite editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 

was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 


' it was published in the interest of the General 


Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, unti] 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Taz Company or 
Tue Pactrio’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 


_ John Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 


John Kimball, J. M. Hayen and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; witheut Partiality and witheat Hypocrisy. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tire Paciric, No.7 
) Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O. 
Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tue Pactric at once. 
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THE CLIMBERS. 


BY ADAH F. BATELLE,. 


The feet that wear the shoes of perseverance 
May stumble, but they cannot fail to climb; 
Undaunted by discouraging appearance, 
— steps they scale the hills of 
me 


What if their goal shine faint as rays from 
candles ? 
If they go nearer it will brighter seem; 
Without the aid of Mercury’s famed sandals 
Will they approach their land of prayer 
and dream. | 


Brave feet and tireless! Cease not from en- 
deavor; 
Climb onward, upward, ’mid life’s shifting 
sands. 
May it not be that we shall climb forever 
To higher heavens as the soul expands? 


EXCUSES. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


The Lord of hosts has made unto all 
people a feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees; of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees well refin- 
ed. The invitation has gone forth to 
the nations, “Come, for all thingsare now 
ready.” ‘And the Spirit and the Bride 
say, Come. And he that heareth let 
him say, Come. And he that is athirst 
let him come. He that will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” At this season 
of the year the Church addresses herself 
-with especial urgency to all within her 
reach, saying, Come and welcome to 
Jesus Christ and the unsearchable riches 
of his grace and promises. The bless- 
ings which crown the gospel board are 
such as only an infinite love and wisdom 
could plan, and infinite power provide. 
Forgiveness, adoption, sonship, heirship, 
eternal life, and rivers of pleasure at 
God’s right hand, are such favors as the 
very angels desire to look into, and exalt 
the boon here proffered as much above 
any other possibility within reach of our 
humanity as the heavens are higher than 
the earth. 

The language of invitation is the 
language of command as wel]. When 
the Empress of Great Britain and 
India invites to the royal table Her 
Majesty is said to command the presence 
of her guests. To ignore such a call 
would derive an aggravated offense from 
the station of the queenly hostess. Shall 
the King of kings and the Lord of lords 
be less kingly in the terms of his heav- 


-enly condescension, and can such an in- 


vitation be trifled with and despised 
without grave and momentous responsi- 
bility ? 

When men are bidcen to such a 
feast can they offer less than their ear- 
liest and most devoted attention? It 
must be acknowledged that there are but 
few who treat the message or the mes- 
‘= ger, in this age, with open insult, 

owever unthinking and indifferent they 
may be in the outcome, they are apt to 
feel that it quite enhances their dignity 
to have such an invitation at their option. 


_ They may even feel like saying, with the 


Pharisee at the feast, “‘Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 
They may indulge in not alittle religious 
sentimentalism. Christ, however, could 
not endure the cant of this Pharisee. He 
proceeded to demonstrate that, while he 
was exalting in word the blessédness of 
the man who sat at the royal and heavy- 
enly board, he was really excusing him- 
self from taking a seat, in the present, at 
the gospel table. The prophet Jeremiah 
could not bear to hear a godless genera- 
tion talk glibly of the ‘burden of the 
Lord,” while the word of the Lord was 
in truth no burden to them, as it was to 
his own heart. It arouses almost kin- 
dred feelings in these times to hear men 
talk of the blessings of the gospel when 
they are showing constantly in their lives 
how little they care for the privileges 
they seem to value so highly in their con- 
versation. 

When the invitation is pressed home 
to their hearts, we still hear the 


_ saying, “I pray thee have me excused.” 


There is land enough yet that must be 


- seen, there are oxen enough yet that 


must be tried, there are marriages enough 
yet either coming or just passed to give 
pretext for absence from the Kings’s ta- 
ble. Men may possibly delude them- 
selves with the feeling that their excuses 
are well grounded, but they deceive no 
one else. -They do not’ accept the invi- 
tation simply because they do not care 
to go to the feast. Had they the inclin- 
ation all their excuses would be swept 
away as mere straws. 

Preoccupation renders them indiffer- 
ent to the chief end and good of life; 
and what preoccupation! How vulgar 
and belittling the worldliness that keeps 
aloof from all the blessedness of the 


kingdom of heaven fora few acres of | 


land, more or less, or for a few barren 
pleasures that are— 


‘* Like the snowflake on the river, 
One moment white, then melts forever.” 


They were not hungry for the dainties 
of the kingdom, because they were stuff- 
ed with garbage. Frivolous and inade- 
quate excuses, however, do not absolve 
from weighty The merci- 


ful and patient Christ is not a stranger 
to stern indignation. “I say unto you 
that none of these men which were bid- 
den shall taste of my supper.” The 
time is coming when the door to the 
banquet-room will be shut. Men who 
have persistently rejected the overtures 
of the gospel will be rejected in turn. 
Having persistently declined to come to 
the feast they shall be forever excluded 
from its enjoyment... Privilege becomes 
perilous when disregarded. “How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation ! ” 

It is noteworthy how nearly, at this 
point, what calls itself the broad theology 
coincides with the more conservative 
schoo]. It is much to be regretted that 
many are sheltering themselves, in these 
days, behind a supposed liberality of sen- 
timent in things religious that they will 
not even take the time to examine care- 


‘| fully. Lyman Abbott may be regarded, 


in some particulars, as a representative 
of the so-called progressive school of 
theology; yet, in his comments on this 
passage where Christ declares that none 
of those who were bidden and refused to 
come should partake of his great supper, 
he says: ‘This implies the impossibil- 
ity of future restoration of those who 
have received and refused the gospel in- 
vitation in this life.” Liberalism, then, 
so-called, that clings to Scripture, offers 
no more hope to one who hears the gos- 
pel and rejects it than the most ortho- 
dox of the orthodox. Rejection of the - 
offers and claims of Christ in this life, 
whether it clothes itself in most courteous 
self-complacency, or most ribald infidel- 
ity, will result in a shut doorat the hands 
of the gentle,self-sacrificing and righteous 
Redeemer, who shuts, and no man 
opens, and who opens and no man 
shuts; and this is the avowed teaching 
of all classes of Biblical interpreters, 
from the most liberal to the most con- 
servative. Inthe light of this avowed 
tenet of Christian faith, as held by all 
manner of Christian teachers, what a 
tremendous responsibility is assumed, 
when na say in their hearts and lives 
to the invitations of the pulpit, the teach- 
er and the press, voicing the call and 
welcome of Jesus, “I pray thee have me 
excused !” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, January 5, 1888. The 
religious exercises were conducted by 
Secretary Gilman. The announcement 
was made of the decease of William Mc- 
Elroy, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., one cf 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society, and 
the Board placed upon their records an 
expression of their high regard for his 
Christian character. 

Grants of books were made for gratu- 
itous distribution to the value of about 
$4,700. Funds were also granted to 
the amount of $154.30, to the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for work in Sweden. 

The Board authorized the Agent in 
Constantinople, in accordance with the 
earnest request of the European Turkey 
Mission, to print an edition of the Bul- 
garian Bible in pocket form ; and also 
to arrange for the publication at an early 
day of the entire Bible in the ancient 
Armenian Version. 

In the foreign correspondence of the 
month, letters were presented from all 
the Agents in other lands. Mr. Whip- 
ple, on the 8th of November, was about 
starting on a long trip to Hamadan and 
Teheran ; Dr. Gulick, on the rst of De- 
cember, had recently returned from 
Amoy, Foochow and Hongkong. Ac- 
‘knowledgments of former grants, with 
thanks, were received from correspond- 
ents in Liberia, Aruba and Sweden, and 
from the Evangelical Society of Geneva. 
A letter from Mr. Caldwell stated some 
of the embarrassments attending mis- 
sionary work in Colombia. Professor | 
Touzeau of Bogota announced that he 
had translated into Spanish Dr. Cham- 
berlain’s sermon before the American 
Bible Society, ‘‘ The Bible Tested,” and 
was hoping to see it printed and widely 
distributed among < new class of read- 
ers; and Mr. Prince of St. Petersburg 
communicated some interesting facts 
concerning Bible distribution in Russia. 

Among recent gifts to the library, 
mention was made of Dr. Lansdell’s vol- 
umes on Siheria and Russia, presented 
to the Society by the author. Eight Bi- 
ble societies were recognized as auxiliary 
—namely, three in Mississippi, two in 
South Carolina, two in Kansas and one 
in Nebraska. The cash receipts in De- 
cember were $56,900.74. Issues from 
the Bible House during the same month, 
128,307 volumes ; issues since April 1, 
1887, 807,258 volumes. 


Some years ago it was thought im- 
proper for a woman to be a foreign mis- 
sionary unless she was a missionary’s 
wife. Now thete are said to be two 
thousand four hundred unmarried wom- 


en in the mission field. But the maiden | 


state is not a necessary condition of ef 
| 


OUTING—BLUE LAKES. 


BY REV. J. W. BRIER, JR. 


Many of us remember when this Lake 
country was border land; all beyond, wil- 
derness of interminable, winding gorges, 
deep, cloven ravines and narrow valleys. 
Into‘that wilderness the hunter pushed 


‘for a nobler quarry, tracking the grizzly 


to his lair, and striking the elk where the 
mountain lawn is engirdled by dark and 
dewy pines. It is still a boundless range, 
watered by springs and perennial 
streams. The long, shadowy ridges are 
tufted with bunch grass, and the sunny 
slopes are mantled with oats and clover, 
and sometimes wear; in mid-winter, the 
vernal hue, and, in early spring, the soft 
embroidery of flowers. The land of 
lakes and medicine springs has felt the 
thrill of destiny, in common with more 
barren and less attractive marshes. This 
is evident from the growth of the vil- 
lages, and the improved dwellings that 
have supplanted those structures only 
one remove from the wigwams of the 
native tribes. 

Fruits and grains flourish in the dark 
and opulent soil of the valleys, while red- 
top and timothy, on either side of the 
“short, sweet-smelling lanes,” impart 
freshness to the landscape, and keep the 
summers 

The climate i is shaded off into exqui- 
site tones, yet the lofty, wooded hills and 
broad water spaces are suggestive of Oc- 
casional cold snaps and tardy, unexpect- 
ed frosts. These conditions are favor- 
able to the best qualities in grass, bulbs, 
roots and deciduous fruits. Even climat- 
ic rigors, though cruel to tropical indig- 
enes, are kind to all the graces and sta- 
ple virtues, by which character is beau- 
tified and enriched. 

Our road from Kelseyville to Lake- 
port lay nearly north, crossing Big Val- 
ley midway. Everything in California is 
either big or little. We despise medioc- 
rity. This plain must, at some remote 
period, have lain under water. When, 
years ago, a certain engineer dammed 
the outlet of Clear Lake, the back water 
drove many people in consternation 
from their homes. If we may judge 
by the vst and imposing magnitude of 
the oaks that shadow a large part of the 
valley, even to the margin of the lake, no | 
decided changes have occurred aor the 
birth of the Genoese navigator. 

As we near Lakeport, we halt-to sur- 
vey once more the scene of which we are 
about to take our leave. Uncle Sim is 
the central figure; not,-indeed, so steep 
and ruddy as from our station on the 
eastern shore, but of larger majesty, pur- 
ple robed, and supported by graduated 
ranges of beryl-tinted hills. The middle 
and foreground are grove land, open 
field, glinting cottage, tule marge and 
silvery sheen. Hail and farewell! Now 
for the Blue Lakes! Thzy are deeply 
set in mountains of blue, not altogether 
dependent on distance for their enchant- 
ment. What, to us, is this little Shin 
town, though beautiful for situation, 
overlooking, as it does, four leagues of 
glimmering sea? We are under the 
restless spirit of adventure. We: make 
some purchases and push forward. Af- 
ter two or three miles of vexatidus jolt- 
ting, we drop over into the most charm- 
ing of valleys. It should bear am Indian 
name, euphonious and suggestive. Can 
the word “Scott” be translated by some 
aboriginal professor of letters? Iam re- 
minded, as I recall my art si of 
Scott Valley, of— 

‘‘The island valley of 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
— happy, fair with orchard 

And bowery hollows, crowned toe summer 
sea.” 

Here is fertility in boundless grodigality 
of display. Here is the environment of 
templed hills, sylvan nooks, and the 
spice-breathing shades of tributary rills. 
Here are orchards, corn-fields, timothy 
meadows, by-lanes and groves; “‘perspir- 
ing dewy honey.” Our road sxirts the 
valley, and it is uniformly smoother, We 
drive rapidly, and our spirits rise’ while 
the sun declines. We catch glimpses of 
those hills, floating in “vaporous blue,” 
which, though wanting the heather, 
“nightly dew-fed,” and the freshening of 
the morning mist, are not unlike the 
Scottish highlands. Our valley narrows, 
without losing its distinctive features of 
fertility and shade until it terminates 
abruptly in a gleaming pass. Pass or 
dell, we enter upon it, and wonder where 
there is room {or a lake, or from what 
sources it could be fed. Unexpectedly 
we come upon the first of ithat chain, 
whose links are three. Perhaps it is not 
more than a league from the outlet to 
the head of navigation. The valley glen 
itself is not more than five miles in 
length, and an ordinary rifig will speed 
the fatal bullet across its gréatest width. 
The .roadway is cut wooded 

‘that rise from the Water's edge, 
shot by unbroken lines.jpto attitudes 
‘sublime. And such water)—clear and 
cold, placid and blue, of erious. ori- 


ie and depth. Some one told me how 


> 


storms on the sea. Another related a 
story of a monster that appeared, at wide 
intervals, basking in the summer heat. 
The Indians, it is said, enshrouded this 
glen in supernatural terrors. The only 
terrors which I confidently believe are to 
be encountered here are rattlesnakes, 
but they are, happily, not a feature of the 
landscape. I had never seen bodies of 
water so closely locked, and yet so easy 
of access. I do not recall any vision at 
once more wild and domestic, with more 
of tender beauty and tranquillity, em- 
braced by such an array of shapely yet 
tumultuous hills. The entire scene, from 
the garden at Valley Home to the farm 
at the head of the glen ; from the reeds 
that shadow the effluent stream, and the 
oaks and hollies that hang, mirrored in 
the wave, to peaks where the stag stands 
sentinel, and the eagle wheels his majes- 
tic flight, is a rare and wondrous blend- 
ing of “the grand, the beautiful, the gay.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT. 


There are now, beyond a doubt, 3,500 
Societies of Christian Endeavor in all 
the evangelical denominations in Ameri- 
ca, containjng 250,000 members. It is 
not unusual to hear of a 100 new Socie- 
ties formed in a week. Accurate statis- 
tics, however, cannot be obtained before 
next summer. 

The formation of State and local 
unions has been one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the movement during the 
past year. Nearly every State has its 
Christian Endeavor union. ‘The local 
unions have been of great benefit in 
bringing the young people of the com- 
munities together two or three times a 
year to talk over the best plans for 
Christian work, and then sending them 
back to their churches to put these plans 
into operation. 

In Connecticut these local unions 
have been longest established, and have 
done an especially valuable work. In 
the city of Meriden and vicinity there 
are only three Protestant churches which 
have not Societies of Christian Endeavor. 

The Chicago Christian Endeavor 
Union prints on the cover of its Consti- 
tution commendations of the warmest 
Mature concerning the Society, from 
Bishop Fallows of the Reformed Kpiseo- 
pal Church, and from eminent ministers 
of Chicago in the Presbyterian, Fnend 
and Congregational churches. 

The second day of February will com- 
plete seven years since the first Society 
of Christian Endeavor was established 
by Rev. F. E. Clark in Williston 
church, Portland, Maine. It is pro- 
posed to celebrate the anniversary in 
each local Society that enters into the 
plan, the proceeds of which shall go for 
the purpose of spreading a knowledge of 
the work in all lands, in answer to the 
demand which is growing more and 
more pressing every day. Already calls 
are coming for the translation of the 
Constitution, and other literature, into 
several foreign languages; the Society is 
taking. root in Great Britain and in all 
missionary lands. Ah Syoo, Secretary 
of a Sogiety in the Baptist mission in 
Burmah, writes that the Society is as 
Mm conspicuously successful” in India as 
in America. 

Any one wishing information concern- 
ing the Society, samples of the “ Model 
Constitution, or, Prayer-Meeting Top- 
ics,” can be supplied by writing to the 
‘United Society of Christain Endeavor, 
50 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

The new National Christian Endeavor 
badge, which has just been approved 
by the Trustees, and is now being man- 
ufactured in large quantities, is very gen- 
erally admired. It is a simple mono- 
gram of the letters ‘‘ C. E.,” and is made 
in solid gold and silver. 

In hundreds of churches the young 
people made special preparation for the 
week of prayer. We already begin to 
hear of religious interest in the Societies, 


and hope to chronicle many widespread 


revivals. 


The newspapers report a movement 
within the Roman Catholic Church for 
the improvement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, favored, if 
not headed, by Cardinal Gibbons, 
The plan of organization, as report- 
ed, includes local guilds, similar to 
the local Assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor, each with power over its Own 
laws, and yet all united in one central 
body, whose nominal, if not actual, head 
will be some distinguished Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic. Among the objects 
aimed at are the following: Promotion 
of temperance, help for. the unemploy- 
ed, night-schools and circulating li- 
braries. A traveling-card system, . by 


which members will be recognized and | ary 


assisted. in any locality, will be estab- 
lished. 


General John C. Fremont has accept- 


ed a Christmas gift of a lot at Seaside, 
near Los Angeles, California, In_ his 
letter of acknowledgment he says he has 
definitely decided to settle permanently 
in that “land of sunshine and flowers.” 


| 


PREPARATION—1. 


KELSEY. 


BY REV, F. D,. 


The first necessary preparation for a 
life work is to possess the life by which 
to work. One of the most impressive 
of chapters in modern Christian literature 
is that chapter on “Biogenesis,” in Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s extraordinary volume 
on “Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
The thought is this: 
world it is now proven that life comes 
from life—“Omni vivum ex vivo.” 
There is no such thing as spontaneous 
generation, no passing from one kind or 
genus to another; like begets like. So, 
between the spiritual genus and the nat- 
ural life a great gulf is fixed. As “the 
door from the inorganic to the organic 
is shut—no mineral can open it—so 
the door from the natural to the spiritual 
is shut, and no mancan open it. No 
Organic change, no modification of en- 
vironment, no mental energy, no moral 
effort, no evolution of character, no 
progress of civilization, can endow any 
single human soul with the attribute of 
spiritual life. This is the law by which 
the lower enters the higher order—name- 
ly, that the higher shall stoop down and 
lift it up; or, as the Bible puts the nat- 
ual law of “life from life”: ‘Except a 
man be born again, cr from above, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” ‘tHe 
that hath the Son hath life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.” That 
is, as Professor Drummond says: ‘‘There 
is nO spontaneous generation in religion 
any more than in nature. Christ is the 
source of life in the spiritual world, and 
the that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son’—whatever else he 
may have—‘hath not life.’ ” 

The first necessary preparation, there- 
fore, for a life-work is that we have life 
—the Life, the life that is heaven-born, 
Christ-bestowed. ‘Marvel not that I 
said unto you, ye must be born again”; 
not “ought to be,” or “should be,” or 
“it would be better to beso born again,” 
but “ye must be born again; for he that 
hath not the Son hath not life.” And 
when Jesus was entering upon his great 
life-work he had the testimony at his 
baptism of the Holy Spirit resting upon 
him, and a voice saying, “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” 
Here, indeed, was life. Jesus was the 
Son of God, the beloved Son of God, 
the Son of God on whom God’s approv- 
al rested. Here now begins a life-work, 
because he had the life. He was heav- 
en-begotten, a beloved Son of God. As 
such he is called to and sent forth and 
endued with the Holy Spirit unto a life- 
work+—and “how am I straightened un- 
til it be accomplished.” 

Let no man deem himself fitted for 
human life-history and work until he has 
passed from an animal existence unto 
and into and through a new birth, by 
which he becomes a “Son of God.” 
This is the preparation pre-eminently 
first in time, first in importance, and 
first*as an absolute necessity of the case. 

My brother, until Jesus Christ is im- 
planted in your heart as the germ of a 
new life, you are yet dead in trespasses 
and sins, and there is no life in you. 
The first necessity of life is life; the 
| prerequiste of a life-work preparation is 
life itself. ‘Ye must be born again,” 
so that you can say with St Paul: “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live; yet not I, but Christ-liveth in me; 
and the life I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who lov- 
ed me, and gave himself for me.” It is 
thus that a man who saveth his life shall 
lose it, and the man that loseth his life 
for Christ’s sake shall save it. 

If the first and. essential preparation 
for a life-work be the possession of life 
itself, how many there are who, though 
busy as bees, are yet not living unto any 
purpose. The Latins used to have a 
motto of considerable value—“Dum 
vivimus vivamus” (“Live while you 
live”), and suggests the thought that one 
may indeed be dead while yet living— 
dead to virtue, dead to noble purposes, 
dead to utility, dead to honor, dead to 
all that makes life grand and worth the 
living. There is a life within a life; and 


many a man moves in society, transacts | 


business, maintains honorable relation- 
ships to his fellow-men, but fails utterly 
to fill the object for which he was cre- 
ated, because he fails to possess this 
life. As Jesus said, “I am the, way, the 
truth, the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” How, then, can a 
man serve life’s great end who fails to 
possess anything other than an animal 
existence? Yet thousands pass all their 
days without allowing God to put the 
germs within them of a Christian, spir- 
itual, eternal life; and yet the prelimin- 
preparation of all life-work is to pos- 
sess the life by which to live. 


Helena, M.T. 


Chicago is having considerable diffi- 
culty with her annexed suburbs. The 
city authorities of Hyde Park endeavor- 
ed to have the courts declare the annex- 
rection was defeated. 


|The Weman’s Beard 
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FROM A PRIVATE LETTER oF MR. 
PERKINS. 


LUPPULAPURAM, A LITTLE VILLAGE} 
IN PEIRAKULUM STATIONS. 


I am off on another tour this time, 
without Jean, and I arrived in Audipat- 
ly last night in my bandy at 12 M., and 
did not get out, but slept in the bandy 
till morning. ‘In the morning had a 
meeting there with the congregation, at 
which time my remarks were, for the first 
part, in Tamil, and the last part in 
English, with an interpreter ; then, after 
examining the school, two miles of the 
worst road imaginable were traversed, 
and at Mamahareupatli I met the largest 
congregation of this part of my station. 
Here another meeting was held, and the 
same remarks delivered. Then away 
again to Osanyputty, where there isa 
good school, which was put through an 
examination and with which I am much 
pleased. Some of these schools try me 
very much, the teachers are so lazy; and 
it is so hard to get on without the money 
which the Government gives when we 
pass a number, that sometimes I do not 
know what todo. The towns and vil- 
lages are scattered over such a territory 
that the missionary can hardly get over 
it once in two months, and in the mean- 


| time the teachers, left to themselves, neg- 


lect their duty. After some months or a 
year I shall weed out the unfaithful ones 
assvon asIcan. But this school has a 
faithful teacher, and the consequence is 
they will do well and receive a good 
grant from the Government. Then, from 
this on two miles further to Luppulapu- 
}ram, whete Lam to stay for the night, 
and where, after my supper, I shall hold 
another meeting with the natives, repeat- 
ing for the third time the day’s address. 
It is a blessed work, trying to lead these 
benighted souls to the Saviour ; and I 
am very happy in the work—far more 
contented and happy now that I am sur- 
rounded by the natives, hearing their 
talk and talking to them, than I was up 
on the hills, looking out for houses and 
studying Tamil out of a book, instead of 
through the ear. You little know how. 
limited their knowledge of divine things, 
of the Bible and its truth. Amazement 
creeps over me as their terrible ignor- 
ance is opened up to me. Even some 
of the Christians know very little about 
the way of salvation. To-day I had 
great difficulty in making them under- 
stand how Christ’s death saved us. They 
could repeat, parrot-like, the fact Christ 
saved us, but from what and how was all 
confused in their minds. By illustrations 
‘in different ways, I tried to make the 
matter plain, and hope I succeeded. 
are very responsive hearers, 
wag their heads, answer back, and 
in other ways show their appreciation of 
what is said. At first it bothered me, 
but now I like it. To-day, while speak- 
ing stammeringly, and not knowing 
whether they understood ‘my Tamil, to 
say nothing of the thought, when one old 
codger nodded his head and repeated 
my last two or three words. It gave me 
great encouragement, for I knew at least 
they understood the Tamil. So the 
work goes on. I think I will stop now 
and write a letter to that class of little 


heathen. Yours affectionately, 
J. C. Perkins. 


Foreign commerce at the port of New 
York is steadily increasing. The total 
| value of all merchandise for the fiscal 
year ended June, 1887, was $692,319,- 
768, of which $456,698,641 was receiv- 
ed at that port. In addition to this 
there was an importation of bullion and 
coin valued at $60,170,792. ‘The ex- 
ports amounted to $725,733,263 (in- 
cluding $22,710,340 of coin and bull- 
ion), of which $319,357,498, was ship- 
ped from that port. increase of 
foreign commerce at that port last year 
over 1886 was $29,912,713; in 18386 it 
was $28,732,259 over 188s. 


men/and. several very wealthy 
colored and most of them have 
made their y out of real estate. 

Tax Collector Cook is the 


bly. He bought a a large lot at K and 


Sixteenth streets when it Bayh but — 


few cents a square Tt is now © 
worth a fortune at current prices; but 
Mr. Cook continues to occupy his little’ 
white house on the lot, and to 
sell, and the property increases — 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which | 
includes postage); if not paid within three 


boys who sent me the $2.50 for the 
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“mourning, she put on the wedding gar- 


so inscrutable, it is wrapped up in such 
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SERMON BY PROFESSOR GEORGE MOOAR, 


Matt. xxvi:27: “And he took a cup 
and gave thanks.¢ 

It would be Bssidle, I suppose, for 
one to say that the name, Eucharist, 
which has often been given to the Lord’s 
Supper, has only an incidental signifi- 
cance. Such a one might refer to the 
name “mass,” applied to this same sacra- 
ment in the Roman Church; for that 
word came into use only because just 
before the bread and wine were to be 
partaken of by the communicants, the 
officiating minister said to the rest of the 
people, “Missa,” that is, dismissed; but 
the dismission of the rest of the peoples] 
does not help us to appreciate the nature 
of the service which follows. So, it might 
be reasoned the word “Eucharist” is used 
of the Holy Supper simply because it 
happens that the first act in its celebra- 
tion was the giving of thanks. As the 
last word before the mass was ‘“missa,” 
dismissed, so the first word in the ser- 
vice of the Supper is euxazestia, thanks- 
giving. 

But when we look closer we find. 
that this name is far more closely 
connected with the spirit and life of this 
sacrament than is the word “mass.” The 
Lord’s Supper is not merely named a 
thank-offering; that is its nature. Let 
us think of it so this morning. Of 
course, the act of blessing the bread and 
giving thanks for the cup might have ap- 
peared asa matter of course. Decent 
families of that time would be expected 
to observe such proprieties, and we know, 
as in the lesson of the feeding of the peo- 
ple today, our Saviour did not break 
bread without the recognition of the di- 
vine grace; but let us remember that 
this bread which was broken at the 
Passover meant to the mind of Jesus his 
approaching death, and this cup meant 
the approaching outpouring of his blood. 
The shadow of his great passion was on his 
mind when his heart went out in the accus- 
tomed praise. He gave thanks for a cup 
which was to be exceeding bitter; and he 
could give thanks over it because of the 
joy that was set before him in it; for the 
very saddest event in the history of the 
world was to hold in it the sources of the 
deepest and greatest gladness. ‘‘Verily, 
verily, ye shall weep and lament, but 
the world shall rejoice.” 


It should seem as if it would be 
impossible for a memorial service’ 
which commemorates so dark a day 
to rise into the key of gratitude; 
yet, in the Church, Black Friday is 
known as Good Friday, for it brings io 
mind the completion of that sacrifice, 
out of which has come the redemption 
of the world. I have heard it related 
th.t when a mother, who idolized her 
child, was compelled to’ part with him, 
though she put on the black weeds of 


ment, also; for the sorrowful loss opened 
her heart to the values that lie in the un- 
seen world. Now, it would not be fit 
for that mother to keep that anniversary 
with feelings of humiliation and grief, 
only or chiefly. That anaiversary would 
b2 a day, not, to be sure, of merriment, 
but nevertheless, of glad praise. In like 
manner, when the grain of wheat falls 
into the ground and dies, if it germinate 
and bring forth fruit we do not magnify 
the loss of the dead seed wheat, but we 
come again with rejoicing, bringing our 
sheaves with us. 

This was the very comparison which 
our Master used to transfigure to the 
minds of his disciples his own ear- 
ly and strarige decease, which he 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to all ordinary ways of looking 
at that decease, there was nothing in it 
but a tremendous and untimely calamity. 
‘When the Master used to give out hints 
.of it beforehand, the disciples could not 
understand it at all. On one occasion, 
when he had announced the coming 
tragedy with marked distinctness, Peter 
deprécated it intensely: “This be far 
from thee.” ‘The Saviour responded. 
with a severity which astonishes us: 
<“Get thee behind me, Satan * * * for 
thou mindest not the things of God, 
but the things of men.” But Peter took 
the well-nigh inevitable view that would 
come to the human understanding and 
feeling; for to our human understanding 
and feeling it is a terrible thing that the 
best Son of our race, who was, also, as 
none others, the very Son of God, should 
be brought to the cross, after a few 
months of spotless and blessed activity, 
in the very bloom of his manhood, at the 
hands of narrow-minded zealots, and 
amid the howlings of ‘a mad mob. That 
is not a pleasant picture. It is exasper- 
ating in the extreme. No wonder Clovis, 
the Frank King, when the story was told 
him, flamed out, exclaiming that if he 
and his Franks had been there he 
would have taught those Jews a lesson; 
and when Anselm revolved over in his 
mind the doctrine of the atonement, his 
sympathetic and adoring soul declared 
that it were better that all men should 
die rather than that such a | One should 
suffer. 

This offense of the cross has never 
«eased. That the salvation of men 
should need to be brought about by 
a sacrifice of the dearest Person who 
ever lived—this is just as inscrutable to 
-our theologians now as it ever was to 
Peter, Clovis, or Anselm. Indeed, it is 


a mystery, the scene of Calvary is so 
mantled with darkness, that it should 
seem.as if we Ought to*keep the memory 
of it with silent grief, rather than with 
the yoice of singing. And yet, just as 
on that dark night of the first sup- 
per, the prayer before the bread and be- ; 


fore the cup was not a lamentation, but 


a thank-offering, and the hymn that was 
sung as the communicants went out to 
the Mount of Olivet was one of the prais- 
ing psalms; so the uppermost tone of 
the Christian, when he.here remembers 
his Lord, is gratitude, and, indeed, exul- 
tation. 

All greatest realities of nature and 
history have their double aspects, one 
of which might seem to annul the 
other, and yet, as a matter of fact, they 
heighten each other. The visitor at Ni- 
agara has the sense of awe, for the prec- 
ipice over which the waters pour is deep, 
and the waters themselves come pouring 
down from the great lakes in an im- 
mense volume, and, as they fall, are 
broken into foam on the rocks below ; 
and you may hear that, from yonder pro- 
jecting shelf, this, that and another drop- 
ped and were dashed in pieces. At 
about that point, in mid-river, a boat- 
load went over; from that bridge some 
gifted woman flung herself down and 
vanished in an instant. You might 
think of such things till your blood grew 
chill and you could wish yourself away. 
But these are not the feelings which are 
usually or most fitly predominart in the 
heart of the beholder. Wonder, admira- 
tion, delight—these are the emotions 
which thrill the soul and continue to 
thrill, even though it be long years since 
one’s eyes rested on the mighty scene. 

And so, after a great victory in a good 
cause, the patriot does not forget the gar- 
ments rolled in blood and the sickening 
sights after the battle; still, these be- 
come to him only the necessary incidents 
of the celebrated event. The gung 
which fill the air, the banners which float, 
express the ascendant feeling of the hour; 
and so, in the recurrence of the com- 
munion at the Lord’s table, there is an 
undertone of reverence, deepening into 
awe, as if we, too, were approaching 
Gethsemane ; and yet that is not the 
whole, nor, indeed, the greatest part, of 
our experience. Rather, our proper 
text is those wonderful words which the 
Master spoke—“Be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” For now 
we see that our Lord’s death was not his 
defeat nor his humiliation, but his tri- 
umph and his glory. And so we, like 
those whom John saw in heavenly vision, 
“sing a new song—worthy art thou— 
for thou wast slain and didst purchase 
unto God with thy blood men of every 
tribe and tongue and people and nation, 
and madest them to be unto our God a 
kingdom and priests.” 

Thus the thanks with which our 
Saviour broke the bread and poured 
the cup gives the keynote to the 
Lord’s Supper, as often as it is ob- 
served on earth; and the note will be 
the same when we shall drink the cup 
rew with him in his completed kingdom. 

This sacrament becomes, then, the 
central point in the communion and ex- 
perience of the Christian Church. We 
celebrate other days and decencies of 
our common Christianity, and they are 
helpful and worthy ; but the very heart 
of our religion is represented in the 
bread and wine on the table before us. 
For here the startling depth and height 
of the unspeakable gift are put in visible 
signs before our eyes, and in the simple 
act of participation we not merely say 
we think there is such a gift, but we ac- 
tually take it into our personal life. 

Itis mentioned as a characteristic of one 
of our most effective evangelists that, in- 
stead of the very commen practice of 
asking persons to rise who wish to be- 
come Christians or who wish others to 
pray for them, he requests those who are 
ready, by the act of rising actually, ngw. 
and here, to take Christ as Master and 
Saviour. There are not a few who 
would rise on the former appeal who 
would pause on the brink of the latter. 
But the latter is the great, the decisive, 
the blessed thing to do. 

- In the Lord's Supper, if we rightly ob- 
serve it, if our thanks are thanks, indeed, 
we not merely celebrate the event of long 
ago, wetake the present gift into our own 
present and futurelife. Under the form of 
receiving into our bodies the material 
signs, we open our whole spiritual na- 
ture for the Saviour himself to enter and 
reign. 

Perhaps some one might stop there, 
and say to himself: “If this cup 
really means so much as that, I must 
hesitate ; I can go through the form, but 
am I ready for the reality? The bread 
I can take, but am I ready to say, ‘Now, 
my Lord, enter and rule?’” Oh, my 
friends, all the eminence and precious- 
ness of our observance to-day turns upon 
this difference. Is our gratitude that of 
one who says, “Thank you, but I do not 
care to receive”? or is it the offering 
of one who finds his soul ready to take 
unto itself the gift unspeakable? If ours be 
the attitude last named, then we shall 
understand the language in which we so 
often read in the Scripture of Christ be- 
ing in us, formed within us the hope of 
glory. The life that I now live/I live by 
faith in the Son of God. It is not I, 
but Christ that liveth in me. 

If this be the way we observe the Sup- 
per, then as the five loaves grew in the Sav- 
iour’s hand soas to feed the five thousand, 
sothese veriest morsels of bread will be so 
full of nourishment'that in the strength 
of Him we may go many days. Thus 
we shall find that it was in no love of 
ceremony that our Lord bade his disci- 
ples remember him in this special way, 
for just here, as in no other way, is his 
great gift called to mind; here, in some 
eminent sense, is he himself present ; 
here, therefore, as at no other. single 
point of our church life, is thanksgiving 
seen to be the very heart and substance 
of our discipleship. 


Success leads many astray. ) 


- MISSIONARY LIFE—VII. 


THE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE, 
By Rev. C. R. Hager. 


It seldom enters the mind of the mis- 
sionary, before he leaves his native land, 
that he must become a learner again, 
and begin to talk once more as a little 
child ; yet, this is really the actual fact, 
and, in most ‘instances, the missionary 
would giadly be a little child again for 
two or three years, in order to learn cor- 
rectly the language which he must speak. 
But, as this cannot be, he sets himself to 
the task of learning’ the intricate expres- 
sions of a fcreign tongue. He has had 
some little experience in learning the 
written language of several other forms 
of speech, but has not been obliged to 
be able to speak them. This task has 
been a comparatively easy one ; but now 


he must learn to talk, as well as be able]. 


to read understandingly the written char- 
acter. 
TASK OF THE PIONEER. 


Perhaps no one has preceded him, 
and he must reduce the language 
to writing, in order to prepare books for 
the study of the same. It would be sur- 
prising if perfection were reached in the 
first trial ; for it is no easy task to repre- 


‘sent the native sounds by the combina- 


tion of English letters. Months and 
years must be spent on the mere begin- 
ning of the language, and the work is 

nly partially brought to perfection by 
those who follow these breakers of the 
virgin soil. This class of missionaries, 
however, feel more contented with their 
work, and do not so keenly feel the dis- 
couragements of those who follow them, 
and who fondly hope to preach after they 
are on the field six months. The prep- 
aration of bookg is their chief work for 
the first few years, and, until these are 
in readiness, the language has been 
learned in part. But, the majority of 
missionaries have no such experience to 
pass through. Books have been prepar- 
ed for beginners, so that the task of 
learning the language is a little easier 
than to‘those who must commence with 
no material of any sort; and, yet, not- 
withstanding all the helps, it is still a 
mountainous task. We have in mind 
the words of a veteran in the service of 
Chinese missions, who said to a new 
missionary some years since, when the 
subject of the study of the language was 
broached, *‘I sympathize with you ; for 
there is a hard and difficult task before 
you.” Another said: “If I were to 
study the Chinese language for fifty years, 
I would never be able to speak it proper- 


ly, because I commenced wrong at first.” 


EARLY MISAPPREHENSIONS. 


Languages, to be sure, are not equally 
difficult, and some are more easily ac- 
quired ; yet, the great mission-fields of 
the world present difficult languages for 
the student to learn, and these must be 
learned before any effective work can be 
done. But, let us accompany the mis- 
sionary a little in this difficulttask. He, 
at first, does not realize what is before 
him, and thinks he has conquered other 
tongues, and he will conquer this; but 
this, also, depends upon what is meant 
by conquer. No foreigner ever really 
conquers a native tongue, but it is well 
that the new missionary does not always 
know this. But, let us follow him a lit- 
tle in his struggles ; and we do this only 
to draw attention to the fact that this 
part of the work is seldom thought of by 
the home friends; or, if considered at all, 
is regarded only as holding an inferior 
place to the direct preaching of the 
Word; and, yet, upon the study of the 
language will depend his usefulness, in a 
large measure, in the future. Poor be- 
ginnings are often made, which do not 
make good endings ; but are a lifelong 
hindrance to the learner. And, right 
here, older missionaries may aid and as- 
sist the learner very much by their kind- 
ly counsel and advice, and yet this is very 
often withheld ; no doubt, often from a 
feeling of delicacy, because they know 
their own imperfections so much that 
they do not feel as if they could advise 
any one else; and yet they might clear 
up many a doubt of the new missionary, 
if they were to attempt it upon a hum- 
ble scale. Sometimes, however, very 
detrimental advice is given, much to 
the hindering of the learner in mak- 
ing him proficient in the language. 
Early mistakes are not easily corrected, 
and it is over these same early pitfalls 
that some persons stumble all their lives. 


THE FIRST LESSON. 


But let us sit down with our new mis- 
sionary to his first lesson. His native 
teacher sits beside him, we will imagine, 
dressed in his best and cleanest apparel, 
for in this manner do the Chinese teach- 
ers teach foreigners. His book has been 
selected with which he purposes to com- 
mence his study. A dictionary or two 
is also at hand to help him out in 
case of an emergency, which is sure to 
occur every few minutes, for when he 
wishes to ask the teacher something, he 
simply points to the English, and lets 
him read his own language opposite the 
same. The teacher begins by repeating 
certain letters or words, and the mission- 
ary repeats them after him; but alas! he 
does not enunciate distinctly, and the 


| accent is entirely wrong, so that he may 


try for half an hour to say a single word 
correctly. The tones of the language 
also trouble him, and he can not perceive 
the difference between one sound and 
another, though-he may pay the closest 
attention to the teacher’s pronunciation. 
Indeed, he scarcely knows what he is do- 
ing, except to practice upon certain con- 
sonant and vowel sounds, and these, with 
the tones, make it no light task. Well is 
it for the missionary if he is not inclined 


to hurry over this preliminary work, but 
works at the sounds until a moderate de- 
gree Of perfection is reached. ‘Festina 
lente’ should be his motto, not only 
during his»first lesson, but during the 
first months of his study. It may seem 
a very foolish thing to repeat over cer- 
tain sounds every day, but by so doing 
the foundation of correct language is 
laid, which need not be unlearned in 
after years. When it is remembered 
how often the player on a musical instru- 
ment does nothing else but practice the 
different scales it should not be thought 
unnecessary to practice the tonic scales 
of the language which it is proposed to 
learn ; and if the language should have 
no tones there are still certain linguistic 
intonations, that can not be gathered 
from books, but must be learned from 
the natives. Sounds must be produced 
that have never been uttered before. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ENUNCIATION, 


It is fortunate for English-speaking peo- 
ple that the “‘Queen’s English” has some 
forty or more sounds, for this great varie- 
ty of nasals and gutturals help the learner 
very much in his pronunciation of a for- 
eign language. The book language can 
indeed be readily learned; but, oh, the 
days, weeks and months that must be 
spent to get a good and clear enuncia- 
tion! Singers usually make much bet- 
ter speakers than those who have no ear 
for music, also persons who have the 
power to imitate others in their peculiar 
expressions and manner of speech will 
succeed much better than one in whom 


there is not the least particle of mimicry.. 


We need not say that the undertak- 
ing to learn some of the Oriental lan- 
yuages is a herculean task, and there is 
no one who has attempted to master any 
of them without feeling at times com- 
pletely ciscouraged, ready to give up in 
despair, and say, “I cannot learn this 
language.” The difficulties in the way 
of learning to speak any language correct- 
ly are very great, for, as a rule, one must 
teach his teacher how to teach him, and 
this is no light task, for in some instances the 
teacher’s own pronunciation differs from 
that of the dictionary, and this will often 
perplex the student so much that he its 
ready to exclaim, ‘Oh, that I knew 
which was right!” Again, the mission- 
ary’s progress in speaking seems to him 
to be so slow that he feels very much 
discouraged at times, so that strong men 
have been known to weep; and if tears 
come to the eyes of the sterner sex, 
where will the gentler sex appear? Per- 
sons have been known, after two years 
of study, to affirm that they could not 
speak, and probably there are few who 
have not felt that they knew very little 
at the end of that time. After this peri- 
od is passed there appears a little light 
in the horizon, that brings a ray of hope 
to the struggling student, but it is well 
for him if he does not too early give up 
the struggling. To struggle bravely on- 
ward wil bring victory in the end. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. . - 

But perhaps a few suggestions may 
not be irrelevant atthis point. 1. It is very 
essential at the first that the best teacher 
should be secured, no matter if the price 


paid for such an oné is higher than that 


which an inferior teacher demands. It 
would be well, yea it is a great advantage, 
if he have taught foreigners before. By 
a good teacher is meant one who can 
produce all the sounds of his language 
clearly and distinctly, without drawling 
or mouthing the words. Older mission- 
aries should select these with great care, 
and somewhat instruct the teachers how 
to teach the new missionaries. But this 
fact is often overlooked, and a poor 
teacher chosen, just because he can be 
secured for one or two dollars less, or 
because it is desired to give employment 
to a certain needy person. Let us em- 
phasize this point by saying that the mis- 
sionary’s first duty is to himself, and not 
to train men; they can be trained much 
better to teach after one is a little more 
familiar than when the work must be 
done from the very beginning. We re- 
member how a poor teacher was selected 
for us, and we struggled and worked 
away at difficulties which, with a good 
teacher, would have disappeared of their 
own accord. 


PERSISTENCY IN STUDY. 


2. Let the missionary be persevering 
in his efforts to learn. He should try to 
learn and keep something every day. 
“Little by little’ and “step by step” are 
mottoes early learned, but, we fear, are 
not always remembered by those who 
study a new language. There must be 
no leaping or running in the study of a 
language. To hurry through books from 
beginning to end, trying to see how 
much ground can be gone over, is not 
wise ; better the little well learned than 
the much and poorly learned. “Be 
thorough” is a motto that may be adopt- 
ed and used with success. One needs 
the indomitable courage of a soldier, 
who will not give up, no matter what the 
discouragements may be. Pure grit will 
often carry the despondent student over 
many a hard and difficult place. It is 
that persistency of spirit that is not easily 
disheartened, but struggles on when, 
seemingly, there is little hope. Deter- 
termination will buoy the student over 
many a wave of despondency. A little 
of that persistency mentioned by Ed- 
ward Eggleston in his ‘Hoosier School- 
master” is sure to bring a victory similar 
to that mentioned there. ; 

PRACTICE IN SPEAKING. 


* 3. It is extremely important that the 
learner should try to use all that he 
learns in books or with his teacher in 
talking with the natives. This will tend 
to fix the expressions more firmly in his 
mind, and also give him some conf- 
dence before the people. To talk what 


oné knows enlarges his. vocabulary and 
helps him to lear mew ones, as uttered 
by the people. It would be a great 
blessing to some persons if their books 
were taken away from them half the 
time, and if, for the rest of the time, 
they were obliged to talk to the natives. 
Many persons cannot speak, simply be- 
cause they are afraid to venture to ex- 
press their ideas, lest a mistake might 
be made. Such persons will never make 
good speakers, for it is only by: mistakes 
that one learns. We human beings are 
constantly making mistakes in one way 
and another, and it is not surprising if 
we make a great many when we try to 
use foreign idioms. ‘There are those 
who are afraid to speak in the presence 
of a missionary. We have personally 
known some missionaries of a year’s 
standing or more to refuse to speak or read 


their faces turned to the,color of the 
rose. Now, all this is false modesty and 
intellectual pride. A much wiser plan 
would be to ask the older missionary to 
| point out the mistakes, and proceed with 
what one has to say as though he were 
not present. This diffidence is by no 
means slight, but manifests itself even 
among older missionaries, and the ladies 
especially are exceedingly sensitive, and 
will scarcely ever utter a word in the 
presence of a missionary, as if he were 
an enemy instead ofa friend. Weknow 
that this diffidence is manifested in all 
grades of society by certain persons, and 
when we come to platform speaking it is 
still much greater. We well remember 
the first time we were asked to pray in 
public in Chinese, before a number of 
missionaries, and in a strange place. 
The minister concluded his discourse by 
calling upon us to pray; and, though we 
felt we could not do it before such an 
audience, yet we could not refuse, and 
sO, with the heart almost in the throat, 
we commenced to lisp a few words of 
prayer ;-but it was hard work; but the 
experience was worth the effort, and we 
did not lose the little reputation we had 
for knowing a very little Chinese. 
The learner also should not be afraid to 
ask questions. ‘They may reveal his ig- 
norance, but the sooner this is known the 
better; and one cannot estimate the 
amount of knowledge that can be gained 
in this way. To go from the study into 
the street, and ask questions of the na- 
tives—what this orthat is called—gives 
rest to the tired brain, and imparts new 
information 
HEARING GOOD SPEAKERS. 


4. Good speakers should also be list- 
ened to, for very often the book language 
is not like the spoken language. ‘I’hen, 
too, certain phrases may be learned in 
this way which are quite essential in the 
formation of a good vocabulary. ‘To at- 
tain a pure style one must listen to elo- 
quent speakers, and associate with those 
who speak properly. This, however, 
is not always possible, for, in our own 
experience, we have constantly been as- 
sociated with those whose speech differ- 
ed from that which we learned; still, it 
is well worth while to remember the gener- 
al principle, ‘‘Like produces like,” and to 
be constantly hearing wrong. expressions 
will impair one’s own purity of speech. 

NEVER GIVE UP. 


5. Never to despair, even though the 
progress made seems slow, should also 
be another principle to be kept in view. 
*Rome was not built in a day,” and pa- 
tience and perseveranc2? can not toil 
long without some visible results. The 
hopeful spirit will feel all the discourage- 
ments that are in the way, yet it will not 
give way to them. 


« DIVINE TRUST, 


6. Again, we would say to every 
learner, trust in God, and forget not 
that you are doing missionary work, 
when you are studying the language. 
Your work is done for God. Believe 
that he will own it as much as the direct 
preaching of his Word. Be patient to 
do nothing at first but prepare yourself 
for future service. Rule impatience out 
of your vocabulary and being. The 
coming years will bring numerous duties 
and burdens to you, for which you need 
all the preparation you can obtain. 


FREEDOM FROM RESPONSIBILITY. 


7. The missionary should be absolute- 
ly freed from all responsibility in the | 
mission during the first year or two. If 
he cannot learn the language at first he 
will never learn it. Itis usually the case 
that persons are much more willing to 
study the second year than the first, and 
the third than the second, and if this 
time cannot largely be given to study 
one will always be weak in the language; 
because when the active work once 
commences there is usually little time 
for study. 

These are a few of the many things 
that may be said on this subject, over 
which many sighs are uttered, and many 
tears shed. To know fully the difficul- 
ties of studying a foreign language one 
must pass through the experience of 
learning One; and, having learned one, 
he will ever sympathize with the begin- 
ner. It is, however, an excellent train- 
ing for the after missionary career. 

Pastor—“ Thomas, don’t you think 
your parents would feel very sore if they 
knew you were fishing on the Sabbath ? ” 
Thomas—“ Yes, sir; but not half as 
sore as I’d feel if they found it out,” 


in our presence; or, when they did do so, } 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School ‘for ac Laties, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1387. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M. 1036 Valeacia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and eomamunieations may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field 


Seminary |! 


School (or Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. — 


HIS ‘ichool gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 


Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 


eenth vear will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 


or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA ©CO., CAL. 


VALLEJO 


A Home-and Day School for Girls. 


HE SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAN- 
uary 4,1838. For information address, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 
Vallejo, Gal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Pxrvorat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. BE. JEWETT., Principal. 


NEVADA CO Y ACADEMY 


BUSINESS “COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
a@ specialty. Thorough preparations for 
aoy course in any University. 
A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Elecution, Shorthand, Type writing, 
, by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
at and training. 
AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City. two miles from either city. 
co” A DELIGHFCL RETREAT FOR 
HEALTA,. CIMFORT ANDO STUDY. 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


M.S MARSH Nevada City... ..... President 
GEO M. HUGHSS, Nevada City.. 


J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City ....... Treasurer 


EDWARD OOLEMAN, once Valley. 
GEO LORD. Grass Valley. 

WM. B VAN ORDEN, Gra-s Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Oty. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1837. 


For circalar or particuiar: address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


CALAVERAS ACADEMY. 


MOKELUMINI E HILL. 


WINTER TERM BEGINS NOVEM- 
ber 15, 1887, and continues three months. 
Tuition, $3 per month. Music, Painting, 
Drawing and Modern Languages ‘extra, but 
reasonable. Text-books used in the public 
schools will be employed by those studying 
the branches containei in the same. In- 
structors—Rev.A. K. Crawford, M. A., Princi- 
pel. Ancient Langua Miss Ss. Crawford, 

A., Preceptress, Paintin and Drawing: 
Monsieur Joseph Grand Chavin, French; 
Prof. Samuel Crawford. Mathematics: 
Mrs. Emma R. Harp, Music. For full in- 
formation address 


REV, A. K. CRAWFORD, Principal, 
Mokelumne Hill, Cal.” 
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Heme Circle. 


GRANDMA—GOD BLESS HER. 


Grandma sits in her low arm-cbair, 
Close drawn to the ruddy glow in the 
grate. 
The sunlight Jovingly touches her hair— 
Silver and gold are stiiving to mate. 


_ A smile plays over the features dear, 


As she softly rocks in the a:m-chair low. 
I wonder what visions to grandma appear? 
As the needles move swiftly to and fro, 


Till frcm out the tangle of steel and wool 
Grows a tiny sock, a fairy thing 
Of fleecy white, that an alien full 
Would quickly wreck, yet has power to 
brin 


A world of love and a weslth of thought 
Into somber lives, and tender lights 
To the dim old lives, while memory, fraught 
With scenes from youth, end long-gone 
sights— 


Of baby faces that dimpled and smiled, 

Of a manly form that she loved so well— 
A life co full that time had whiled 

Unheeded by, till the scales down fell 


One summer morn, as she listed grave 

To lover’s twain. And the rosy face 
Upheld for a kiss—as it she gave— 
_ Reflected her own with a new-born grace, 


As she sits to-day, with the three-score ten 
Crowning a rounded life as fair 

As the silvered coronet,, or when 
Those tresses were locks of raven hair, 


' Does the past recal] days rainy and dark, 


Nights made bitter Ly vain regrets? 
With smiles,.one might fancy life’s bark 
Ne’er known rough tossings that sailing 
begets; | 


Yet the penciled lines that have marked the 
brow, 
They answer, nay; ‘tis but the glow 
Ot the setting sun, more radiant now, 
That the storm is passed and the day is 
low. 


Grandma sits in her low arm-chair, 
Close drawn to the 1uddy glow in the 
grate. 


‘The sunlight lovingly touches her hair— 


Silver and gold are striving to mate. 


The head drcops gently o’er the breast, 
The needles seek the hearth — hands 
stilled 
From loving service. Take thy rest, 
Dear hands; with faithfulness thou hast 
fulfilled 


The task our heavenly Father didst set. 
Come, sleep, balmy sleep, brings dreams 
as fair 
As those of the light. Say, life, hast thou 
et 
Goodlier sights than grandma asleep in 
her chair?—Good Housekeeping. 


DURRKIHL. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


There was but one bake-shop in Durr- 
kihl. The good Delaware housewives 
were both pious and economical, and, in 
their eyes, to buy your bread regularly 


- argued a defect in your moral nature 


like roguery or petty larceny. Their 
bread-bins, however, “ran short ” often 
enough to bring a good deal of occa- 
sional custom to Jabez Rambo. Every- 
body, too, wanted some of his famous 
zwieback for Sunday, and all the house- 
wives of the village used to gather on 
Saturday evening under the big sycamore 
in front of the shop, each with her white 
napkin, while Jabez, his round face as 
red as his oven, handed the hot cake 
through the square window as fast as 
Moly inside could cut it. It was quite 
a scene of excitement for half an hour. 
Jabez had a joke for everybody, and if 
there was a bit of news in the village it 
was sure to be told then and -carried 
home to all the tea-tables. It.was the 
one little breeze of life. which passed 
over the town, whose grassy streets ran 
obliquely up the hillside from the bay. 
Lines of elms and walnuts shaded the 
sidewalks; under them were placed set- 


tees where the men sat and smoked. 


The gray, unpainted houses were hidden 
back in little orchards and vegetable gar- 
dens gay with hollyhocks and sweet peas. 
Occasionally a shad or lumber-sloop | 


- would stop at the little pier, and the 


men would saunter down, their pipes in 
their mouths, to look on. ‘There was no 
railway, no telegraph, no newspaper, in 
Durrkihl. The only trade was in the 
poultry, butter, etc., which was sent up 
twice a week to Wilmington. Once 
there was some talk of establishing a 
branch of the great Dupont Powder 
Mills in the little burgh. It shook with 
alarm. Old Doctor Jaquett, the minis- 
ter, declared that they were “ threatened 
by Mammon and Death. What do we 
want with thousands of operatives, riches 
and fashion?” he cred. ‘ Durrkihl is 
sufficient to herseli 

‘ But the alarm passed by and the vil- 
lage sank again ir*o its sunny quiet. _ 

The little bakc-shop was the center of 

color in it; it was painted a bright red 
and stood in the warmest corner of the 
town, for the streets in Durrkihl, as ev- 
erybody knovs, run in triangles up from 
the bay, so tka< every house with its gar- 
den has a cower Of its own. 

_ Jabez, too, although of Swedish de- 
scent like his neighbors, was different 
from the quiet, leisurely Durrkihl men 
‘who smoked and talked state politics all 


_ day, quite confident as long as they could 
see the white sails flitting up and down 


the bay that they were taking an active 
part in the business of the world. Jabez 


was fat, energetic and jolly; the lazy 


good-humer of the town culminated and 
tock life in him. He had as manykind, 
petting ways with children, and knew as 
many sure cures for croup or rickets, as 
all the women in the town together ; 
hence he was “ Uncle Jabez” to every- 
body. 

Moly was exactly like him. _ She was 
considered homely by the village... She 


was fat and freckled, ready to laugh at 
“everything or nothing, rather dull at her 
books. 

The reason my Moly is so behind 
at school,” Jabez said, ‘‘is that she spends 


her time playin’ with the little ones or 
nursin’ those twins of the Burd’s.”’ 

Moly was generally seen with some- 
body’s baby in her arms; if not a baby, 
a dog or bunny. She kept a perpetual 
menagerie about the house of young rab- 


the child one day lying on the floor of 
the cellar with half a dozen puppies in 
her arms. 

“T thought their mother was tired 
watching them,” she said, “and I sent 
her out to take a walk. I’m minding 
them for her.” ie 

Homely and stupid though she was, 
everybody in town knew and liked the 
baker’s little girl. Her real name, I 
think, was Sarah or Susan. But Doctor 
Jaquett, who was reckoned a scholarly 
man, once said that the child reminded 
him of the description given of the herb 
moly, “which, though humble and dull 
of color, so that the plowman trod it 
under foot, was an herb of grace, and 
had a secret quality which made it dear 
to beasts, to men and to God.” 


Jabez listened without reply to this 
fanciful flight of the Doctor’s (it was 
soon after the child’s mother died), but 
soon afterward he began calling her 
Moly, and the whole village adopted it 
as a nick-name, not knowing what it 
meant. 

The house behind the bake-shop ran 
back into a long, irregular building, in. 
the farther end of which, when Moly 
was a child, lived "Squire Justus and his 
wife. The Squire was one of the most 
vigorous and influential citizens in Durr- 
kihl ; he always had been reckoned a 
man of great sagacity and knowledge. 
He knew the spot on the bank where 
the Tories landed in the Revolution, and 
could show the very stones where the 
fort was built by the Swedes in their war 
.with the Dutch. His great-grandfather 
had been commander in the fort. Nat- 
urally the village was proud of him, and 
gladly listened to his stories for the thou- 
sandth time. He was the Domes-day 
book, the Hume and Macaulay, all in 
one, of Durrkihl. 


The Justuses and Rambos were cou- 
sins in some remote degree, which gave 
Mark Justus, the “Squire’s grandson, the 
freedom of the bake-shop from the time 
he could walk. He was a year or two 
older than Moly, and stuffed himself, 
like her, with zwieback or currant buns; 
fell into the flour, and was rescued, time 
out of mind, from the mouth of the 
oven. When he was twelve, Moly (who, 
being ten, was quite grown up, and had 
formed decisive opinions upon all sub- 
jects) heartily disliked the clumsy, lub- 
berly boy, and drove him out of the shop 
whenever she could. | 
. But during the next eight years a cur- 
ious thing happened. Jabez and Moly 
Rambo in their bake-shop and old house 
and orchard remained the same. But a 
singular change crept over the village 
and the Justuses. John Justus, the 
’Squire’s son, married a young woman 
from Dover, who brought 4s her dowry 
many fine gowns and house-plenishing of 
a kind heretofore unknown in Durrkihl. 
One or two sarcasms attributed to her 
concerning “ladies who wore calico 
dresses to church and covered their par- 
lor floors with rag carpets ” rankled in 
the souls of the hitherto contented wom- 
en, and urged them into paths of end- 
less struggle and discontent, which they 
had never trodden before. 


The ’Squire’s wife had died, and the 


had moved his ancient belongings into a 
big house which he owned at the other 
end of the town, and invited the newly 
married couple to live with him. “John’s 
wife,” he told Jabez, ‘“‘has a fie educa- 
tion, but no money. ‘The young birds 
must stay in the old nest a bit. I can 
scratch for them a while longer.” 

Jabez shook his head as the old man 
went away leaning on his hickory staff. 
‘A poor girl tryin’ to be fashionable is 
the meanest stuff out of which you can 
make a wife,” he said. 

Moly, in the eight years, had grown a 
few inches and lengthened her gowns to 
suit. But she really did not feel any 
graver or sadder or more ‘anxious about 
to-morrow than when she was ten. 
Mark’s years, on the contrary, had ad- 
vantaged him in other ways than inches. 
With Moly he now bore himself like a 
man with a little girl. After he took 
that long trip to the Carolina coast, on a 
lumber schooner, he paid her a formal 
call one evening. His whiskers were 
long and bushy, and he wore a red silk 
cravat tied in a sailor’s knot. He told 
her during the evening that he had nev- 
er seen among the ladies of the South 
such soft, short brown curls as hers. 
* They do not wear the hair short,” he 


added. “But don’t change the style, 
Miss Rambo. It is your one—I mean 
your principal beauty.” 


Moly, when he was gone, rushed 
down to her father at the oven, in a tem- 
pest of rage and laughter. ° 

“It was Mark Justus, with his whis- 
kers and fashionable clothes. Talking 
of my hair, as if he had not known all 
his life that it was brown and curly !” 

But when she went upstairs, she held 
the candle to the glass and looked long 
at the brown rings and the freckled face 
and dark, honest eyes. And when she 
crept into bed she said, ‘‘My one beau- 
ty!” to herself again and again, and 
cried a good deal before she fell asleep. 

Mark did not go often to the house 
that winter, but if any other young fellow 
went, or took Moly home from church, 
he was angry and morose for days, as if 
the girl were his. property. He took his 
butter and poultry up to town every 
week, and indulged in gay waistcoats, 
paste scarfpins, and much airy talk.of 


bits, dogs or kittens. Somebody found | 


old man, in the goodness of his heart, }- 


“city society,” “fellows who wore real 


diamonds, and owned shares in horses 
that ran at Point Breeze.” 

Jabez watched him keenly. 

“His mind is like fermenting beer,” 
he said. ‘But there’s good stuff at bot- 
tom.” 

One evening he came to consult the 
baker about putting some money which 
he had saved into Jersey cows. “I’d 
like to better my dairy,” he said. “Then 
I could afford to settle down and marry.” 

When he was going, Moly took the 
candle, as usual, to light him to the door. 
He turned and looked at her for a min- 
ute, steadily, and then softly pulled out 
one of her curls. 

“They're so—womanly!” he stam- 
mered. They’re just—Moly. [Take 
care of them. They’re my curls.” 

Moly could not speak. She thought 
it was because she was so angry. But 
she went in blushing all over her soft 
body, and trembling into her very heart. 

The next week Mark went through 
the town boasting that he had sent mon- 
ey up to New York, to invest in Wall 
street, 

** Mely, my cousin John’s wife, knows 
a broker,” he said, ‘and he writes me 
that my hundreds will soon be thou- 
sands.” 

“You did not buy the cows then?” 
said Jabez, quietly. 

“Cows? Oh, Uncle Jabez, you're 
behind the times! I know shorter ways 
to fortune than butter—or bread either,” 
he muttered as he turned away. 

It was during that summer that Miss 
Emma Brown of Dover came to visit her 
friend, Mrs. John Justus. All Durrkihl 
stood amazed at her plumes, her bangles, 
her patronizing affability. It was report- 
ed that Mark Justus had fallen in love 
with her at first sight. It is certain that 
he came no more to the bake-shop, and 
when he met Moly on the street hurried 
past her with a distressed and guilty face. 
Miss Brown returned to the vortex of 
high life in which she was supposed to 
move. 

The summer crept into fall, fall into 
winter. Christmas was near. It had 
always been the top and crown of the 
year to Jabez and Moly. They planned 
surprises for each other for months be- 
fore, and when the time came there was 
a big currant loaf to bake for each house 
in the village, and a mince turnover for 
every child. 

Jabez watched the girl as she went 
about her work with slow motions and a 
humbled, hopeless look new to her. 

** You're not putting much heart into 
Christmas, my girl, this year,” he said, 
one day. 

*‘And why not?” she answered, sud- 
denly hot and flurried. She came to 
herself out of the miserable dream which 
had lasted for months. Had she forgot- 
ten in her selfishness. whose birthday it 
was? 

She worked energetically after that, 
marking huge gingerbread horses with 
Good Girls or Boys in icing. When she 
had finished she looked down the white, 
untrodden street to the bay, which was a 
gray, whirling waste of snow. 

“We are all ready for the children, 
now,” she said, cheerfully. ‘I'll take a 
run and see if 1 can find anybody else 
who needs Christmas.” 

Jabez gave her a sounding kiss, look- 
ing after her as she ran up the stairs. 

‘*There’s too much mettle in Moly to 
waste her life moping for any feather- 
headed: fool,” he thought, nodding sa- 
gaciously over his oven. 

She came down in her warm cloak 
and crimson hood, and Jabez buttoned 
on her storm shoes. They were in the 
habit of rendering such little services to 
each other, much to the amusement of 
the villagers. 

“Go and see what has become of the 
old Squire,” said Jabez. 
been: here for a fortnight. Lord, how I 
miss that man! Just think, Moly! Fur 
twenty year we lived under cone roof, ’n 
every night played draughts together. 
He took the Dover Times ’n I took the 
Wilmington Journal, so we’d no lack of 
first-class readin’ to talk over.” 

**T wish he’d never give up the old 
house,” said Moly, glancing across the 
garden at the vacant old building, against 
which the snow had drifted deep. 

“He! He’d have give up his heart’s 
blood for John. Movin’ out of that 
house, though, was the hardést pull he 
ever made for the boy. The day he left 
he says to me: ‘I was born here,’ he 
says. ‘Fifty year me’n my old woman 
lived here. I’d like to have been kerried 
out of it at the end to be laid beside 
her.’” 
* An’ what was the use?” Moly said 
angrily. ‘The old Squire is too old- 
fashioned for John’s wife. He’s pushed 
aside—like the rest of us!” She added 
the last words to herself, the water 
springing to her eyes. She winked very 
hard, jumped up laughing, and went 
down the steps singing loud enough for 
her father to hear. When she reached 
the street she turned toward the big, 
frame house on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, where the Squire now lived. 

(To be continued.) 


A little five-year-old, who had been to 
Sunday-school for the first time, came 
home puffed up with importance over 
what he had learned. ‘*‘ Mamma,” said 
he, ‘do you know about Lot’s wife!” 
‘* A little,” she said, *‘ but tell me what 
you know.” So the little fellow told his 
story very earnestly, becoming positively 
dramatic when he reached the climax, 
and said: “ And the angel of the Lord 
said unto Lot’s wife, skate for your life, 


and don’t you look back; but she did | 
‘look back, and turned a somersault.”— 


Harper’s Bazar. 


It is a noble thing to give, 


“ He hasn’t. 


THE FOOD OF THE POOR. 


Professor W. O. Atwater, in his article 
on the pecuniary economy of food in 
the January Century, writes as follows : 
‘That the rich man becomes richer by 
Saving, and the poor man poorer by 
wasting his money, is one of the com- 
monest facts in daily experience. It is 
the poor man’s money that is the most 
uneconomically spent in the market, 
and the poor man’s food that is worst 
cooked and served athome. * * * 

“I took occasion to make some in- 
quiries myself among the Boston market- 
men, and one very intelligent butcher, in 
Boylston Market, said : | 

*** Across the street over there is an 
establishment which employs a good 
many seamstresses. One of them comes 
to my place to buy meat, and very fre- 
quently gets tenderloin steak. I asked 
her one time why she did not take round 
or sirloin, which is a great deal cheaper, 
and she replied, very indignantly, ‘* Do 
you suppose because I don’t come here 
in my carriage I don’t want just as good 
meat as rich folks have?” And, when 
I tried to explain to her that the cheaper 
meat was just as nutritious, she would 
not believe me. Now, Mr. and 
Mrs. , who are among the wealthy 
and sensible people of this city, buy the 
cheaper cuts of meat of me. Mr. 
very often comes and gets a soup bone, 
but I have got through trying to sell 


and others of her class.’ 

*T am told that the people in the 
poorer parts of New York city buy the 
highest priced groceries, and that the 
meat-men say they can sell the coarser 
cuts of meat to the rich, but that people 
of moderate means refuse them. I hear 
the same thing from Washington and 
Other cities. A friend of mine, a man 
of wealth, who, like his father befure 
him, had long been noted as one of the 
most generous benefactors of the poor in 
the city where he lives, and with whom 
I happened to be talking about these 
matters, remarked: ‘For my family I 
get the cheaper cuts of meat, because 
they are cheaper. My children are sat- 
isfied with round steak and shoulder, 
even if they are not quite as tender and 
toothsome as sirloon. They are strong 
and healthy, and understand that such 
fo.d is good enough for their parents 
and is good enough for them.’ 

‘I question whether his gardener or 
his coachman would be so entirely ready 
to accept such doctrine ; and if the poor 
people, to whom in times of stress his 
money is given without stint, are like 
many others of their class, not a few of 
them would be ill content with some of 
the food-materials that appear regularly 
on his table.” 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 


There is an idea in the minds of many 


try editor” stands on the lowest platform 
of the profession, and that he who is 
employed in any capacity, no matter how 
humble, on a metropolitan journal is his 
superior. ‘There is no greater mistake. 
An editor who has held fmportant chairs 
in metropolitan offices, and who has the 
reputation of having been successful, re- 
marked : “I do not hesitate to write the 
leaders of the most important journals, 
but I would tremble to undertake the 
management of a village newspaper.” 
There is no place in the profession so 
difficult to fill as that of a country editor, 
In cities a man who can do one depart- 
ment well bothers himself about no oth- 
er. Nor need he ; he gets the knack of 
his specialty and continues at it. 


departments ; he must be well read on 
all subjects ; he must be able to discern 
the trend of the popular mind in politics, 
religion and social topics ; he must dis- 
cuss agriculture and anarchy with equal 
precision ; he must be fluent on polem- 
ics and politics ; he must write of the 
President and pumpkins ; he must mind 
men of high degree and descend to 
things of low estate; in short, he must 
be an “all-round man.” It is this that 
makes the position of a country editor 
so hard to fll. It is this training that 
makes a good country editor ‘such a 
splendid manager for a metropolitan 
daily. There is no place, except ina 
country office, where such all-round 
training can be had. The position of a 
country editor is not held in such esteem 
as it should be. Country papers are not 
respected as they ought to be. 
family can afford only one paper, let that 
be the home paper, for it concerns a 
family more to know what is being done 
in its own county than it does to know 
the news of distant places. The city 
paper cannot give, and does not pretend 
to give, the local news its country read- 
ers must have; but the good country 
paper does give a very fair epitome of the 
world’s news. No other publication can 
supply the place of a good local paper. 
If both cannot be retained—if either the 
city journal or country newspaper must 


| go—let it be the former, for nothing can 


supply the place of the local paper.— 
Printer’s Circular. 


My little nephew, aged 3, writes a 
lady, was fond of playing cars by run- 
ning along, puffing and whistling in imi- 
tation of the engine. One day I chanc- 
ed to step in his way as he was going at 
full speed. He stopped, and, instead of 
requesting me to give him the right of 
way, remarked solemnly, ‘“The emgine 
will wait till that cow gets off the track.” 
—Babyhood. 


How foolish it is to make fun of the 
home-made bustle. There is not a girl 
who makes her own bustle but is 
“ backed” by some of the most influen- 


tial papers of the times. 


these economical meats to that woman | 


who ought to know better that the ‘‘coun- 


But 
the country editor must be good in all | 


If a 


| 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEAOHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacifi 
Coast for | 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— | 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Kinps or WorK EXEouTED 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
PRICES. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanorsoo, 


Tutt’s Pills 


To cure costiveness the medicine must 
be more than a purgative. Tobe per- 
manent, it musi contain 


Tonic, Alterative and 
Catharti> Properties. 


Tutt’s Pills possess these qualities in 
an eminent degree, and 


Speedily Restore 
to the bowels their natual peristaltic 
motion, so essential to regalarity. 


Sold Everywhere. 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNIOCES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Fsames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETO. 
Old Prames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Friast Cuurce—Oorner of Mason and Post 
streets. Pastor, Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 
Post street, near Fil)- 

more. Pastor, Rev. W. H. Scadder. 
Tarp Onvurca—Fifteenth street, near 
encia. 
Foyata Cucoros —Green street, near Stockton. 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lane. 
— Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. C. Pond. 
—Oorner Noe and Seventeenth 
streets. Supply, Rev John Kimball. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— W alter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 

E, K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Exq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
mery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. | 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘“‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverrge which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. Iti» by the judi- 
cious ure of such articles :f diet that a consti- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every te: dency to disease. 
Huudreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us, ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak poi: t. We may escape many a fatal] shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
| Civil Service Gaz tte. 

Made simply with beilii'g water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, 
labeled thus: 


James Epps & Co , Hox pathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


HEBRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine 87s. - #£=San FRanoisco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEsT 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 P. mM. 


_W. F. Griswold 


-.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. 


The BEAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


i 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTION ing the last half-cen . Not least 
Pp 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paourio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivusly, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 
G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homa@oraTsyY,) 
125 Turk Street, . - ° gan Franeisee: 
Office Hours: lto4r.m. Usually at home 


at 


among the wonders of inventive 

rogress is a method and system of work that can be 

ormed all Over the country without seperating 

© workers from their homes. Pasay liberal; any one 

can do the work; ejiher sex, young oreld. Capital 

not needed: you are started free. Cut this out snd 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somet 
of great value and importance to you, that will 

you in business which will bring you in money 


right —, Outfit free. Address TR & CO. 
Augusta, ne, 


| 
§ 
| 
q 
No. 523 EEARNY ST. 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
— 
4 
| I. 51 Pon Y. 


THE, Paciric: San Francisco; Cat 


| Wapnespar, January 18, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
mames, shall receive four copies of Tus Pa- 
otrio for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Pacrric wiil be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore ‘streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1888. 


The annual day of prayer for colleges 
and other institutions of learning—the 
higher learning—will occur this year, on 
the 26th of January. The observance of 
the day, or something equivalent to it, 
is specially commended to our churches. 
Not many of them have heretofore turn- 
ed their attention to this day with great 
emphasis. It is very obvious that the 
spiritual good of no other class of young 
people will so much promote the general 
and special welfare as the consecration 
of this class to Christ. Many blessings 
in the past years have followed the ob- 
servance of this day, some of them sur- 
prisingly rich, Wedo not know what 
wonderful and shining gifts may be in 
store, even in California, for those who 
thus consentaneously, concertedly and 
faithfully pray. 


The remarkably cold weather (for this 
region) continues beyond all precedent ; 
and the question arises, whether there 
may not be among our poor (though we 
have few abjectly poor, if any) not only 
inconvenience and discomfort, but suffer- 
ing and misery, in their extremer forms, 
which our generosity might ameliorate, 
if not relieve. Most of our dwellings 
overflow with that which would be of 
real use in humbler abodes, and some 
great establishments waste every day 
enough to feed entire families that are 
feeling the pinch of poverty. More than 
one man, afterwards in affluence, has told 
us that his destitution on arriving in the 
State was such that’ he begged the privi- 
Aege of gleaning in the backyards of ho- 


vtels. These days may be furnishing one 


of the few opportunities we may ever 
have of feeding the really deserving (and 
even those that belong to Christ), and so 
of receiving the special reward so touch- 


ingly promised by the blessed Lord of 
us all. : 


It is pleasant to think how compara- 
tively free our city has been from atro- 
cious crimes the last few weeks, and ‘io 
think also that.this exemption may have 
been the result of the special religious 
exertions of the people of God, and of 
the multiplied prayers of all the devout. 
‘Perhaps we can not always verify the 
assertion, but it is not strange that it 
should be so that times of outrageous 
wickedness occur close upon times of 
religious decline and neglect. In addi- 
tion to all the other reasons for intense 
Christian service,-ought not this to be 
one that we may be adding to that mass 
of general influence which has so much 
to do with human conduct, for the bet- 
ter. Sometimes it isin the very air to 
do the right and proper thing, we know 
mot why. We should have so much re- 
ligion, and of such a quality, that it can 
not be confined to our closets, nor to 
our homes, but shall fill all the air about 
us. 


Our servants assembled in the Nation- 
al Congress are taking things easy. 
They seem to have the sense of a kind 
of infinite leisure. There is neither 
bustle nor hurry in the streets of the 
capital, much less in the halls and 
corridors of the spacious Capitol. These 
gentlemen seem to lose the sense of the 
shortness of life. They may think at 


' times of the brevity of their terms, but 


that is mainly in the direction of how to 
secure a re-election. “Carpe diem” 
(“Seize the day”) is not their motto early 
in the session, though it may be during 
the few days prior to the session’s 
close. We are accusing nobody, But 


our wonder is that the Speaker does 


noi oftener clear his table, and the mem- 
bers push their measures through before 
the spring entices them and the heats of 
summer overpower them. Can’t we all) 
including Congressmen, do more and 
better work this year than ever before, 


and get it off our hands sooner ? 


The President of these United States 
is in trouble about the country’s surplus 
revenue. He is reported, also, to be in 
trouble about a surplus of fatty accu- 


mulations afl over his person. Evident- 
ly, he needs less free trade and more 
tariff in the. ‘White. House,” The re- 
strictions upon all starchy foods should 
be such as to protect him from their use, 
and. upon allother foods suchas, to 
duce them to the smallest possible 
amounts. As to luxuries, he is. in favor 
of taxingthem. Why is he not in favor 
of taxing them out of the District ‘of 
Columbia, and protecting himself and 
other officials from physical, mental and 


moral degeneration by the frequent use 
of them ? 


We look abroad this week with a kind 
of half surprise at the quietness of Eu- 
rope. Parliament is having a recess in 
England, Gladstone is in Italy, Parnell 
has returned without turmoil, the Tories 
have ceased to execute the force-law, 
after showing that they could do it. 
They have been forced thumselves to or- 
der almost ruinous reductions of rent, 
the very things they were expected not 
to do. The “Unionists,” like Lord 
Huntington, still give their hearts to the 
Liberals, as they affirm, but their hands 
to the Tories, and find it a difficult part 
to act, because the whole Irish question 
js growing rather wearisome. We be- 
lieve in “home rule,” but not “too much, 
and we think the Tories will agree to 
some measures of the sort rather than to 
lose office. England is not going to the 
dogs, nor Ireland either. The latter 
country isa thousand times better off 
than when we first knew anything of 
Erin, forty years ago. | 


Oh, what a sad revelation is made by 
figures such as these! Of the 10,000,000 
gallons. of drugged liquors exported from 
Christian nations in 1885 to the Congo, 
8,000,000 went from Germany and the 
Netherlands, New England sent 737,- 
650 gallons, and Great Britain only 311,- 
384; and yet that was far too much. 
Meanwhile, the doom of the poor Negro 
is fixed, unless the conscience and pity 
of Christendom shall unite to introduce 
a new order of things into his Free State. 
According to Rev. Horace Waller,. how- 
ever, and he was formerly a missionary 
in Central Africa, the English are large- 
ly responsible for the exportation of in. 
toxicating drink to the African coast. 
The liquor is carried from Bremen and 
Hamburg in English ships. The chief 
article exported is said to be a poisonous 
distillation from the potato. The chem- 
ists agree, Mr. Waller says, that there is’ 
more poisonous fusil oil in it than in 
any known spirit. And yet we are told 
by some of these merchant adventurers 
and by travelers that the nnissionaries 
are not accomplishing much! And 
others tell us that Mohammedanism does 
more good, for it prohibits. strong drink, 
while Christianity introduces it. What 
is Christianity ? 


We have a word to suggest to our 
brethren in the pulpit and the religious 
press as to the danger which is run. in 
the attempt to delineate the character of 


Jj men and women who have passed away 


from earth. That is a very delicate 
thing to do for anybody, but particularly 
so for those who are supposed to think 
of all human character as it is, when 
weighed by the Christian standards. 
For, while men are living, we are bound 
to insist that they must, in order to be 
saved, become foilowers of the Saviour. 
How great the temptation is, when the 
same persons have passed away, to forget 
the high tone that has been maintained 
before, and so to justify the average 
hearer, who is. not a Christian, in saying 
that preachers have one religion for the 
living and another forthe dead. Be- 
sides, few ministers know the life of those 
for whom they are called to officiate as 
those do who have dealt with them in 
business and moved with them in close 
society. It may be that the minister's 
idea may be too unfavorable, but it may 
also be that his expressed idea of them 
may be such that they who hear will feel 
that the minister is either insincere or 
else very oblivious of the hard facts. The 
difficulties attending this matter are such 
that there are many reasons justifying the 
habit of those who do not enter into.eu- 
logies of the dead at all at funeral ser- 
vices. That were certainly better than it 
is to undo largely the effect of the doc- 
trine we preach by the inconsistent or 
defective utterances made corcerning 
our fellow-men who have passed away. 
Still, it is probably better to be able so 
to speak and thipk concerning our fel 
low-men while they are among us and 
when they are gone, that it shall be felt 
that we are both true and charitable, and 
especially that we keep to that highest 
truth and love, which are set forth in the 
gospel, bearing in mind that reticence, 
also, which is inculcated in Paul’s words, 
“Judge nothing before the time,” 


, Keep the choicest of thy love for God. 


_MRS. JEREMIAH PORTER. 


F riends of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Porter 
—and they are legion in whatever place 
has afforded even a temporary resting- 


| place for these dear saints—will learn 


with surprise and tender interest of her 
translation. She went home on New 
Year’s morning just before day-dawn. 
The last moments of the old year were 
passing, as her attending physician, to 
relieve the intense suffering of the week 
past, administered an anodyne. Almost 
the last interchange of words was in 
wishes for a ‘‘Happy New Year.” Fall- 
ing asleep with the prayers of loving 
hearts lingering in her ears, she was 
awakened by the welcome of the angels; 
and the praises which rose from the 
worshiping assemblies below on that 
day were for her blended with the joyous 
Sabbath songs of heaven. © | 
Thus the life begun eighty years be- 
fore (November 5, 1807) was lifted one 
stage higher; and our home in Santa 
Barbara was the privileged meeting- 
place between the eternal life which now 
is and that which is to come; the portal 
through which this child of God passed 
triumphantly into the everlasting glory. 


Very fitting it seemed, and the truest in- 


terpretation of the event, when he who 
loved her best, and for fifty-two years had 
walked with her the ways of life, took up 
the apostle’s jubilant sentence, just as 
the spirit forsook the clay—‘Thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It was no ordinary woman whose eu- 
thanasia we thus beheld. From whatever 
side regarded—native endowments, ex- 
periences and achievements, or saintly 
character—she was remarkable. Her 
intellect was of exceptional fineness and 
force, and, to an unusual degree, it re- 
sisted the assaults of age. Few minds 
see so clearly to the heart of things, fol- 
low the thread of truth through the 
labyrinth of discussion more unerringly, 
than this woman of four-score years. 
Indeed, she never ceased growing intel- 
lectually. She had always a _ cordial 
welcome for new light, and none was 
quicker than she to distinguish between 
phosphoresence and sunlight. 

The secret of this continuous growth 
is to be found in her child-like attitude 
toward the Great Teacher. She kept 
herself in living sympathy with the di- 
vine Mind, and every new thought bore 
thus the features of a revelation, a think- 
ing of God’s thoughts after him. Never 
have I met one possessed of a more ar- 
dent passion to lose no single lesson of 
her Master, to compass the fulness of 
permitted knowledge. Beyond that she 
did not care to go. Toward theological 
speculation she was indifferent; but what- 
ever a child of God might understand, 
she sought, and receiving, fed upon with 
delight. 
coupled with her strong, practical com- 
mon-sense and vigorous will, fitted her 
for just that life of varied beneficence to 
which she was called. The simple 
enumeration of incidents in her career 
stirs the heart with admiring wonder: 
Just beyond the years of girlhood, she 
leaves her home in Rochester, N. Y., in 
the spiril, if not the name, of a mission- 
ary, for Mackinaw, Mich., where she es- 
tablishes a school. Thence, a year or 
two after, she transferred her labors to 
Chicago, then a village of three hundred 
souls, gathered about Fort Dearborn. 
There she was married; and thence, as 
a pioneer missionary’s wife, she dwelt 
in various growing communities, always 
quick to perceive and prompt to enter 
whatever door of usefulness was open 
ever so little. Then came the civil war, 


with her organizing and executive ‘work 


in the Western Branch of the Sanitary 
Commission. The first lady to go out with 
ourarmies, she remained at her post until 
the close of the war; then at Brownsville, 
Tex , where her wise and efficient leader- 
ship was seen in various needed charities; 
afterwards as an army chaplain’s wife at 
various military posts. These afford 
but a partial hint of her unceasing, zeal- 
ous labors for that work, to which, for 
Christ’s sake, she early devoted her life. 
It was labor, too, as unselfish as it was 
constant. Like her Master, she was 
willing to do the work, leaving to others 
the fruit-gathering and the name. Time 
and again she would set in operation 
measures of Christian service, start them 
wisely and efficiently, then hand them 
over to-other laborers, while she herself 
turned with unabated zeal to the regions 
or the work beyond. This pioneer work 
was that to which she was evidently call- 
ed, and in which her splendid endow- 
ments found full scope. 

Thus steadily through all those event- 
ful years she was growing alike in the 
knowledge and in the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. That sentence sums 
up her character. Its elements were 
knowledge and grace, growing. It was 
the harmonious combination of these 
which enabled her to reach so high a 
plane of Christian living. She often de- 
clared that she should not, and would 
not, grow old. Indeed, she manifestly 
could not while animated by these great 
vital forces. She simply grew and ripen- 
ed, child-like still in all that is best in 
childhood, until.she was gathered as a 
shock of wheat, fully ripe, into the gar- 
ner ofher Lord. Receiving her life as.a 
solemn trust, as she rose in early woman- 
hood from an illness apparently fatal, 
she made of it, in a special sense, an of- 
fering to her Redeemer’s name. That 
consecration she never recalled, never 
wavered in, it wouldseem. Emphatical- 
ly, to her to live was Christ. I have 
never seen one to whom those words 
seemed to apply with less of abatement. 


Probably she had not attained to per- 


fection; certainly, she herself made no 


such claim. On the contrary, she con- 


And this clear spiritual insight, | 


compelled to hold her way against the 
forces of evil. ‘Satan is determined to 
conquer me in this,” she said, only a 
little while since; “but,” she added, with 
a beautiful energy, “he sha’n’t.” All the 
strife, however, was carried on within. 
To those who looked on she. seemed 
faultless. To none did the prophet’s 
designation of the Messiah seem more 
fitting—‘‘He did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” I have never 
known one whose every word and act, 
judgment and feeling, bore Christ’s stamp 
more plainly, JI do not know how the 
Saviour would have acted differently in 
any circumstances in which I saw her 
placed. 

It was only fitting and to be expected 
that her translation should be attended 
with the peace of Christ. Her sufferings 
during the week were extremely severe, 
but her peace abounded through it all. 
“It’s only my poor body which suffers,” 
she would say; ‘“‘my soul-has_ peace, 
which flows like a river.” It was a won- 
derful triumph which that sick chamber 
displayed; and there are not lacking 
evidences that her service for the world 
was not less fruitful then than in, the 
past. Even her most distressful suffer- 
ings were irradiated by -the assurance 
that thereby she was filling up that which 


Christ, for his body's sake, which is the 
Church. So, she has entered into rest; 
and we hear once more the sweetly 
familiar voice from heaven, saying: 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth. Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they do rest from their la- 
bors, and their works do follow them.” 
F. B. PERKINS. 
Santa Barbara, Jan. 13, 1888. 


OBITUARY. 


SHERMAN.— Died, at Pacific Grove, Monterey 
county, Oal., January 13, 1888, Mrs, Cleo- 
patra L. Sherman, aged 75 years. 
Cleopatra Loud was torn in New Hamp- 

shire, Aug. 23, 1812. She married Mr. 
Jacob Sherman in 1838, when she was 26 
years old. By her marriage she became the 
stepmother of six children, whose care 
and training devolved on her, and she 
proved herself as faithful a mother to 
them as to her own children. She was 
the mother of seven children, two of 
whom died in infancy. Her son, Mr. 
Leander S. Sherman, of the firm Sher- 
man, Clay, & Co., and four daughters, 
survive her. With two of her daughters 
she went, on Tuesday of last week, to 
Pacific Grove, to spend the winter. But 
on Friday she died, of no particular dis- 
ease, but old age and the breaking up of 
the system. Her death was painless and 
quiet, so much so that her friends could 
not tell the minute when her breath ceas- 
ed. The body was brought to this city, 
and the funeral services were held last 
‘Sabbath afternoon, in the home of her 
son-in law, Frederic A. Hyde, Esq , Revs. 
W. H. Scudder and John Kimball offici- 
ating. She was buried in Mountain 
View Cemetery, Oakland, by the side of 
her husband, who died eighteen years 
ago. There has not been a death in the 
immediate circle of friends since he died 
until now. She had always had her own 
children near her, and they were all to- 
gether at the funeral ; also, two of her 
stepchildren. She was mourned alike 
by all her children. 

Mrs. Sherman was a Christian before 
her marriage. She came to this State in 
1861. Here she was one of the original 
members of Divinity church, Seminary 
Park, Rev. E. S. Lacy, pastor ; and for 
many years she has been a member of 
Plymouth church in this city. She was 
a remarkable woman in her devotion to 
her family. Until the infirmities of old 
age overtook her she was the mainstay 
of the family ; and when she had to be 
cared for, instead of caring for others, 


children never tired in efforts to make 
her comfortable. ‘Her children never 
heard her utter an impatient word,” 
“She was, the sweetest and dearest 
mother-in-law in the world.” ‘She did 
not know that she was dying, but she 
had said she was willing to go when she 
could no longer be useful.” “A quiet 
life, a quiet death ; her work well done; 
words fail to write what her life was and 
what it has done.” Such is the testi- 
mony of .those who knew her in the 
home, where the true character surest 
appears. What a privilege to have had 
such a mother! What kindness, what 
nobility, what purity, what strength of 
character in that frail, aged woman, who 
fell asleep in Jesus! Sweetly she bore 
the burdens of life down to its earthly 
close, daily casting her care upon Jesus. 
Amid all this rough, rude, wicked life 
around us, what a comfort and joy to 
know that such women are living and 
dying in the Lord! | 


Mrs. R. H. McDonald, Jr., on trial for 
the attempt to kill her father-in-law, Dr. 
R. H. McDonald, at the Baldwin Hotel, 
on the evening of the 2oth of last Octo- 
ber, was found by the jury “ not guilty, 
on account of insanity.” If the woman 
is insane, and, therefore, innocent of in- 
tended crime, but insanely disposed 
thereto, it certainly is the duty of the 
rightful authorities to see that she is so 
prevented that she shall not attempt to 
kill Dr. McDonald, her child, or some 
other person. Is it not a burlesque on 
justice and good order to decide that a 
would-be murderess is guiltless, because 
of insanity, and then give her the liberty 
of the town ? 


|. The land devoted. to wine grapes 
would supply France with corn and 
wheat, for which she now sends to other 
countries from $120,000,000 to 


©00,000 in coin each year. 


fessed up to the very last that. she was | 


SICKNESS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
‘BY REV, DR, AVL. STONE, 


remained behind of the sufferings of 


the willing hands of children and grand- | 


We are apt to feel it a misfortune and 
a grief when sickness comes into the 
family, and lays one whom we love upon 
a bed of languishing and of pain. How 
can we bear to see one so dear to us 
struggling with physical anguish and de- 
nied all the comforts of life and health ? 

And yet, in this fresh experience of 
the home, there are some fruits. reaped 
and gathered very sweet and precious, 
and rot otherwise so fully ripened. ; 

It is a very significant term when the 
sufferer is called, in ordinary language, 
“a patient.” It conveys not only the 
literal definition of suffering, but it sug- 
gests, also, the calm endurance of the 
sick one under the pressure of weakness 
and infirmity and their chronic sensa- 
tions. This quality of character is de- 
veloped and tutored under such training, 
and made to possess a strength and for- 
titude not otherwise or in other circum- 
stances attainable. . The genuine loveli- 
ness and charm of uncomplaining: pa- 
tience is thus secured and developed, 
when, in health and soundness, it would 
have had no opportunity to exercise and 
display. 

And then, there is abundant occasion 
for the cherishing of living sympathy on 
the part of the family circle. The face 
looks an expression of tenderness, the 
lips speak words of love, and the fullness 
of a heart’s warm passion pours itself 
forth, where, otherwise, it would have 
been cool and silent. It is worth a 
great deal to pay and to receive this 
tribute in these ties of the household. 

And this is not merely a sentiment 
thus called out ; it is the inspiration of a 
service, throbbing with deep and encour- 
aging. devotion. It prompts one to 
watch that couch and the burden it bears, 
by night and by day, to discern and in- 
terpret every look and gesture, to admin- 
ister the healing remedies, to wipe the 
anguished brow, to change the weary at- 
titude, and to bestow effectually all pos- 
sible relief. ‘These offices of affection 
cannot be fulfilled in health. There is, 
then, no time or place for them. But 
the summons of the “sick-bed” calls 
them forth in most faithful and affection- 
ate display. 

And this chapter of biography prompts 
both sufferer and sympathizer to lift a 
look heavenward, imploring a divine in- 
terposition to heal and restore, and so it 
promotes a closer union with the reign- 
ing Fatherhood, and brings a celestial 
blessing of peace and comfort and sub- 
mission down upon the tired and suffer- 
ing spirit. 

Let us not, then, protest sharply and 
rebelliously against such a ministry of 
Providence for ourselves or our kindred, 
but receive it with a gracious, childlike 
submission, interpreting its lessons, and 
sending our breath vocally upward, 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” 


TEMPERANCE ITEMS. 


India now has nine W. C. T. Unions. 


Among the gifts recently received by 
the Pope are not less than 50,000 bottles 
of champagne. 


The Omaha (Nebraska) W. C. T. U. 
now owns a headquarters building free 
of all incumbrances, 


The Mayor. of Buffalo, N. Y., is a 
wholesale liquor man, while sixteen oth- 
ers of the city officials are liquor-dealers. 


Miss Phcebe Couzins of St. Louis has 
offered herself as an independent Pro- 
hibition candidate for Governor of Mis- 
souri. 


The Home for Women, founded last 
summer by Eau Claire, Wisconsin, W. 
C. T. U., has recently been opened to 
the State. 


A total abstinence organization, called 
the ‘Swedish Blue Ribbon Society,” 
having 52 members, was recently form- 
ed at Manchester, Mass. 


Judge Hosea B. Moulton, who is one 
of the brightest legal minds of this coun- 
try, is President of the Prohibition League 
of the District of Columbia. 


The Government has abolished all In- 
ternal Revenue offices in Maine, and 
made the State tributary to that of New 
Hampshire, as the revenue of the former 
State is so small it is not profitable to 
support a separate office. 


It is said the sale of liquors in the 
House Restaurant, Washington, D. C., 
is carried on in the most open manner, 
and in direct violation of a joint rule, 
which strictly forbids such sale under 
penalty of forfeiture of privilege. 


Of 26 cases on the criminal calendar 
for the December term of the United 
States Court at Madison, Wis., 16 were 
for selling liquor to Indians, 1 for taking 
whisky on an Indian reservation, and 1 
for selling liquor without license. 

Mrs, Wiley, Corresponding Secretary 
of, Ontario W. C. T. U., has received a 
letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby, dated 
at Balmoral, saying the address of that 
organization to the Secretary of State has 
arrived, and will be laid before the 
Queen. 

A convention of the members of 
churches has been called to meet at the 
headquarters of the W. C. T. U., Tren- 
ton, N. J., on January 24th, and proceed 
to the legislature and urge the passage 
of the Prohibition bill, which has been 
offered during the past two sessions. 

Since the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision relative to the constitutionality 
of the prohibitory laws of Kansas and 
Iowa, the Keeley Brewing Company of 
Chicago has instructed its brokers to buy 
no more barley grown in or shipped 


from those States. 


Heme. Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


THE TIME TO GIVE. 


A number of applications for aid, and 
which have been indorsed by the Execu- 


tive Committee of the California Home 


Missionary Society, because the urgency 
of the need and the importance of the 
work demanded an indorsement, are yet 
on the table at the rooms of the Execu- 
tive Committee in New York. The rea- 
son for this, we presume, is known to all 
who keep themselves informed of the 
financial affairs of the American Home 
Missionary Society. Never has the So- 
ciety been so: perilously embarrassed for 
funds to push its work as it is now. 

In the January number of the Home 
Missionary the Secretaries say: ‘This 
Society now owes at the banks four notes, 
amounting to $50,000. One of these 
($15,000) will be nearly due when this 
page reaches our readers. Another 
note for $10,000 must be paid a few 
days later. For meeting these notes, 
and for money to pay promptly daily 
maturing claims. of ‘the missionaries 
meanwhile, the treasury depends wholly 
on the friends of the cause. Will these 
friends respond at once? We must also 
remind the Society’s supporters that, un- 
less very unusual receipts come in dur- 
ing the next three months, the sixty-sec- 
ond financial year will surely close with 
a burdensome debt. From all parts of 
the field are coming calls for enlarge- 
ment of the work. Everywhere are 
signs of promise. Men are ready to en- 
ter in. Shall the Lord’s work cease or 
falter because the Lord’s people withhold 
the Lord’s money ?”’ 

The Finance Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Home Missionary Society have 
been instructed to make special appeal 
to all our churches to meet this present 
emergency. Relief for the waiting ap- 
plications must come from our home 
churches. Accordingly, letters have 
been forwarded, asking from each church 
a certain amount. We have confidence 
that a hearty response will be given to 
the call, and by the 15th of February the 
work will move forward all along the 
line. One or two of our missionary 
churches fairly promise to be banne® 
churches in this emergency. The church 
in Little Shasta reports already $50 for 
home missions, and that, too, before it 
was asked to help. The church in So- 
noma distinguished itself by contribut- 
ing over $40. It went to work in this 
way: Instead Of trusting to a haphazard 
collection, a circular was sent to each 
member, reading something after this 
fashion : 


“My Dear Friend: Owing to the 
storm of yesterday, our annual offering to 
home missions was again postponed. 
Let me suggest that whatever you may 
have for this worthy cause be brought 
next Lord’s day, or left at the parsonage 
before December 15th. Permit me, al- 
so, to call your attention to the following 
facts : 


‘tr, The Home Missionary Society 


reported, in November, a debt of $75,- . 


ooo—necessarily incurred. 

“2, The daily demand upon its treas- 
uty is $1,000, to aid in supporting 1,- 
500 missionaries throughout the United 
States, 77 of whom are in California. 

**3. The future promises more rather 
than less calls for help, to meet the 
needs of the new towns springing up 
throughout the land. 

“4. Every cent given by us will be ex- 
pended in sustaining the gospel in Cali- 
ifornia. 

*He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly ; and he which sow- 
eth bountifully shall reap also bountiful- 
ly.’ Yours in the Lord’s work, 

| “H. H. Wixorr.” 

On the presentation of such facts, no 
wonder the Church outdid itself in giv- 
ing, and all the happier for it! 

Never has our work called for enlarge- 
ment at a rate so unprecedented as now, 
and it cannot be left to loss and disaster 


for lack of a full supply of men and 


money for all it requires. 


A. 


Last Thursday evening the regular 
member’s reception for January was giv- 
en in the Association Hall. Every seat 
in the main hall of the building was oc- 
cupied before 8 o’clock by members and 
friends. Mr. R. S. Boyns, Secretary- 
elect of the Twentieth-street branch, pre- 


sided, and the tollowing talent appeared 


during the evening: Siperly Sisters, vo- 
calists; Mrs. E. Heimburger, pianist ; 
Professor Ptetson of the Russian Quar- 
tette ; Miss Pearl Noble, cornetist ; Mr. 
Paul P. Davis, elocutionist, and Mrs. F. 
C. Lipman, accompanist. The concert 
was of a high order, and most heartily 
enjoyed and appreciated by the large 
audience. The thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the Association will be observed in 
Central M. E. church, on Mission street, 
between Sixth and Seventh streets, Sun- 
day evening, January 29th. Mr. George 
W. Gibbs will preside, and Rev. A. C. 
Hirst, D.D., President of the University 
of the Pacific, will deliver the anniversary 
address. Brief and interesting reports 
will be presented in connection with the 
service. This will probably be one of 
the most important anniversary exercises 
ever given under the auspices of the As- 
sociation, as the ‘past year has been one 
of great prosperity. 

Nineteen ocean steamers were recently 
detained at Montreal by the smoke that 
hung over the St. Lawrence river, prevent- 


ing navigation. 
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Wepnzspay, January 18, 1888.| 


4. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The adjourned annual meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will be held 
on Friday, January z2oth at 3:30 P. M., 
at No. 7 Montgomery avenue, room 23. 

James E. AGer, Secretary. 


The regular meeting of the Monday 
Club was held in the parlor of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 757 Market street, at 
1:30 on Monday, when Rev, John Kim- 
ball presented the subject of the day, 
‘“‘THE Paciric.” The meeting next 
Monday will be held in the same place, 
at the usual time. The subject for con- 
sideration will be ‘ Permanent Head- 
quarters for Congregationalism.” It 
will be presented by the special commit- 
tee that has been attending to this mat- 
ter. It is desired that every member of 
the Club be present to participate in the 
consideration of this very important sub- 
ject. 

It was a pleasure to meet our old- 
time friend, Dr. Samuel Adams at the 
Club last Monday. He has been absent 
from this Coast for some seven years, 
living most of the time in Detroit. He 
and Mrs. Adams are spending a few 
months with friends in California. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows discoursed at the 
First church in this city Sabbath morn- 
ing on “‘ Thought as a Former of Charac- 
ter,” and at night on ‘“ Future Rewards 
in the Light of Present Duty.” 


The Holy Spirit and Its Influence 
on the Heart ” and ** Excuses ” were the 
topics of discourse by Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der at Plymouth church. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan officiated at the 
Third church. His themes were ‘‘Bear 
Ye One Another’s Burdens” and “Christ 
Knocking at the Door of the Sinner’s 
Heart.” 

*‘One conversion every day” is the 
encouraging report of the earnest person- 
al effort put forth in connection with the 
work at the Mariners’ church thus far 
this year. Chaplain Rowell’s practical 
and personal subjects last Sabbath were 
‘* Christ Able to Save to the Uttermost ” 
and ‘‘ What Meanest Thou, O Sleeper !”’ 


* Personal Accountability to God” 
-was the topic on which Rev. J. Kimball 
discoursed at Olivet church in the morn- 


ing. Rev. W. N. Meserve preached at 


night. 
The Swedish Congregational church, 


on Jessie street, between. Sixth and Sev- 
enth, in this city (Rev. C. Anderson, 


pastor), are holding meetings every night 


since New Year’s. Last week Pastor 
Lindquvist of Oakland aided Pastor An- 
derson four evenings. The members 
come out well, and there is considerable 
interest and some conversions. About 
fifteen new members were received last 
year, and as many more would have 
been added if all had joined who appear- 
ed to be converted at the meetings. Pas- 
tor Anderson has good courage for the 
work. [Ele has done much work in oth- 
er places, also, during the year—in Port- 
jand, Or., in Fresno, Redwood, Santa 
Cruz and Sutter county. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda 
preached last Sabbath on the good old- 
fashioned Christian doctrines, ‘* Justifica- 
tion by Faith ” and “ Repentance.” 


Rev. C. H. Cook was at Redwood. 
His subjects of sermons were “ Partial 
Knowledge” and “The Records of the 
Past.” 

Rev. J. A. Jones’ subject at Cotton- 
wood Sabbath morning, was “Joseph 
and His Bow Abiding in Strength” ; in 
the evening it was ‘Jesus and the Light.” 
Good congregations morning and even- 
ing. We were glad tosee Mr. Schafer 
from San Francisco present. Our new 
church is a great blessing to the com- 
munity. | 

Rev. A. K. Crawford writes: “The 
storms interfere with our work at West 
Point, Calaveras county, as our members 
gather in from three miles around the 
_village, and the roads are rough in the 
best of weather. There is snow enough 
to make good sleighing, but it is not ex- 
pected to remain long enough to make 
it an object to own sleighs.” And again: 
‘Our work in Mokelumne Hill was 
never sO promising since we came: here 
last February as it isnow. The Cala- 
veras Academy is felt in Sunday-school, 
and in the village. With the beginning 
of this month the number of students 
has. increased fifty per cent., and the 
young gentleman and ladies are of ex- 
cellent character.” 

Rev. E. Payson Hammond, having 
completed a series of very. interesting 
meetings in San Diego, is now holding 


meetings in Los Angeles, where it is ex- 


pected he will remain for three or four 


weeks. 

Rey. Dr. John C. Holbrook preached 
at San Lorenzo last Sabbath. Subject, 
the question of Pilate—“What is Truth?” 


_ Inthe Benicia Congregational Church, 
on last Sabbath, Rev. Mr. Henning and 
Rev. Mr. Carver of the M. E. Church, 
occupied the pulpit morning and even- 
ing, the pastor being confined at home 
by temporary illness. The Gospel ser- 
vices, conducted by these brethren, are 
as well attended as could be expected, 
considering the inclemency of the weath- 


er, and some have become Christians, | 
and a deep religious interest seems to be 


growing. 

A lot has been bought and_ paid for 
on Daly street for an East Los Angeles 
Congregational Church. The plans 
have been given to the architect fora 
new church to be erected af a.cost of 
something over $5,000, and work on the 
structure will he commenced immediate- 


ly. Itis only seven months ago that 


Rey. J. H. Phillips organized this church, } 


and it is a fitting compliment to this 
pastor that his church is-being so firmly 
organized.— Los Angeles Tribune. 

EurEKa.—During the eleven months 
Brother. McDougall has been with the 
First church twenty-three have united 
with it, ten on Confession of faith. The 
congregations continue to be large, and 
the work is encouraging. 


HypeEsviLLe.—Brother Macdonald has 
so far recovered from the injury he re- 
ceived some time since as to be able to 
attend to his duties. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


Baptist.—Mr. Chubbuck, the revival- 
ist, assisted by his wife, has been holding 
meetings in the Baptist Tabernacle at 
San Jose for the past three weeks with 
good success, numbers of persons daily 
professing a desire to commence a 
Christian life. 
going on. The singing of Mr.a@nd Mrs. 
Chubbuck forms an important part of 
the service. Com. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Alameda folks 
to-morrow evening will rededicate their 
church after renovation, enlargement and 
a new pipe organ. Miss Berry recent- 
ly visited St. Helena, and delivered two 
very interesting addresses on ‘‘ Foreign 
Missions.”——— The ‘“ Rosebuds” and 
Busy Bees” of Placerville recently 
gave a missionary entertainment. 


I. G. Ross of 
Concepcion, Chili, is spending a few 
weeks in evangelistic work in Oakland. 
Successful revival services have been 
held in Grace church, this city. Rev. 
Dr. Harcourt received 36 members at 
the last communion. 


METHODIst SoutH.—Three young 
men joined the Woodland church on 
January 8th. The pastor and family 
at Linden have received a donation par- 
ty; survive and are gladdened. The 
work at Merced prospers. 


EpiscopaL.—The Riverside church is 
being repaired. The Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of Alameda county held a meeting in 
Alameda last Monday. St. Paul’s, 
Benicia, is to have a memorial window in 
memory of the late Colonel McAllister. 


RoMAN CaTHOLic.—“In Manchester, 
N. H., there are now more children in 
the Catholic schools than in the public 
schools.” — Monitor. 


NOTES FROM GREEN VALLEY. 


The Christmas festival was fairly at- 
tended, and on the occasion of the 
“Christmas Boat” and presentation of 
gifts, entertainment, etc., on Monday 
evening, December 26th, the church was 
simply crowded, so that there was scarce- 
ly standing room. The entertainment 
by our young people was declared to be 
the best of any of the season. Sunday, 
the first day of the new year was, with 
us, a “not-day,” and no morning service; 
but in the evening we had a small prayer 
service, emphasizing the thought of ‘‘be- 
ginning the year well.” Last Sunday, 
January 8th, the sacrament was duly ad- 
ministered. Text preached from II 
Cor. xv: ‘‘He died for all, that they who 
live: should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them and rose again.” The service was 
an impressive one, resulting in the spon- 
taneous baptism of two young men. 


tion is the secret of all failures. The 
danger of procrastination and inestima- 
ble value of present action. The true 
meaning of gospel “readiness” is ‘“‘willf 
ingness.” (Ex. xxxv: 5.) ‘Whosoever 
is of a willing heart let him bring an of- 
fering to the Lord.” (II Cor. viii: 12.) 
If there be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted. The principle applies to every 
time of offering, and affords the key- 
note to acceptable “service.” The Lord’s 
Supper, instituted, amongst other things, 
to put us in remembrance of the lesson 
conveyed in the text, that the truest 
method of showing forth the Saviour's 
death (until the day of his return) is set 
forth in the words of thetext—viz., ‘‘Liv- 
ing no. longer unto ourselves, but unto 
Him who died for us and rose again.” 

By appointment previously made, an 
infant was also baptized and christened, 
when the words spoken were from those 
of the apostle: “I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have commit- 
ted unto Him against that day.” 


Our brother, Rev. N, L. Barber, no- 
tices the mistake made by our proof- 
reader in putting as a heading to his let- 
ter last week, ‘* Note from Colorado,” 
and writes: “If I wrote from Colorado 
it was because of the extreme cold here. 
I must have zmagined I was in Colora- 
do. Emmett is in San Benito county, 
Cal. Weare experiencing the coldest 
time known in the history of this valley. 
It has frozen, even in the house where 
fire was kept up until ro o’clock in the 
evening, quite hard. The ground is 
now frozen to the depth of four to five 
inches. Stock is suffering from the se- 
vere cold, and if it continues long many 
head will die.” We will only add in 
further explanation that the Rev. R. H. 
Thomas, our beloved brother at Galt, 
was last year at Modesto, and that he 
has never lived at Santa Cruz, or been 
engaged in city mission work in this city, 

The annual report of the Postmaster- 
General urges warmly the repeal of the 
present form of prohibition of advertis- 
ing and printing upon wrappers, which 
has resulted in so serious a loss and an- 
noyance to a great multitude of persons. 


Tacoma’s first street railroad is ex- 
pected to be in use this month, the cars 


running by electricity. 


The good work is still 


Thoughts emphasized.—Procrastina-. 


BYRON AND BETHANY. 


.. Dear .Paciric: Another link has 
dropped from the chain of time, and with 
gratitude to God we enter another year. 
It has been a “dry year” on the San Joa- 
quin, and on many farms not a spear of 
grass or an ear of grain has been har- 
vested. Bethany is in the dry region, 
yet has paid me better than in former 
years, Bethany congregation is siowly 
but surely improving. Each communion 
season has been a time of refreshing. 
There have been seven accessions to the 
church during the past year, and the out- 
look for the future encouraging. Our 
deacons, James Scott and William Alex- 
ander, are well fitted for their office, and 
understand the requirements thereof. 
Our meeting in August was a precious 
revival, the influence of which remains 
to cheer and to bless. The Christmas 
festival was held December 23d, and 
was a pronounced success, Cur organist, 
Miss Fannie Alexander, having charge 
of the entertainment, and to her the suc- 
cess was largely due. I am much pleas- 
‘ed with Bethany. There is scarcely a 
house in the neighborhood where we 
have no members—six in one house, five 
in another, two here, two there, and so 
on. With St. Paul, we “thank God and 
take courage.” 

At Byrgn we have made good prog- 
ress, and more than rejoice. We are 
profoundly thankful. We have been 
successful in all of our undertakings, and 
have found favor with the people. When 
I took charge of Byron as a missionary, 
there was not one Congregationalist in 
the town or vicinity. Now we have 
thirty-two in good standing. Since the 
General Association in October, we have 
had a gracious revival. Seven additions 
are heads of families, and well advanced 
in years. We hope to build a parsonage 
in the near future. Our Christmas festi- 
val, December 24th, was a grand affair 
—about seventy young people in cos- 
tume, with banners, flags and martial 
belongings. Our Christmas tree bore 
good fruit, among other good things $50 
for myself. This was collected by Sis- 
ter M. A. Jaquellard, a new member, 
but a lady who has been a great help in 
everything pertaining to the Church and 
Sunday-school, since the day I came 
here, Jariuary 1, 1883, up to the present 
time. 

The building of a Methodist church 
in Byron has added to my congregation. 
We are at peace with all the world. The 
outlook for 1888 is indeed good. At 
Marsh Creek we are doing well. Rev. 
J. N. Hubbard has preached for me 
during the past three months, on the sec- 
ond Sabbath of each month. I have 
preached at Tracy in exchange with 
Brother Hubbard. We had eleven pro- 
fessions at Tracy at the last special meet- 
ing. I expect to hold another special 
meeting in March, and expect another 
revival. Looking back along the lines 
of 1887, I feel profoundly thankful. One 
year ago I was very sick. Dr. William 
K. Doherty, now a member of Byron 
congregation, attended me twice daily 
for months, performed several surgical 
operations on my foot, gave me the ben- 
efit of his large experience, extracted a 
bone from my heel, and now I am, I 
presume, as healthy and robust as the 
Doctor himself. Dear friends in the 
East have aided us. The congregation 
promise to pay a due proportion of my 
salary, and, more than this, have bound 
me to them by cords of Christian and 
social kindness. Byron and Bethany re- 
spond freely to every call I make upon 
them, and cheerfully hold up my hands. 
On the return of favorable weather we 
will resume our children’s meetings. 
With a keen sense of God’s mercies, we 
enter upon a year which will, I trust, be 
the brightest of all the bright years of the 
past. Tuss. . 
Byron, Jan. 14, 1888. 


WOODLAND. 


Epitors Paciric: There has been so 
much transpiring during the last three 
weeks that I hardly know what to speak 
of first. The ending of the old year and 
the beginning of the new is a time when 
we look back over the past to see what 
we have accomplished and thank God 
for all the way in which he has led us. 
Our community has been the scene of 
wondrous growth in Christian sentiment 
and Christian impulses the past year. 
The evangelistic labors and the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
have reached the public heart. 


We have received into covenant twen- 
ty members during the past year, and 
four more were received on profession at 
our last communion, the first Sunday of 
the new year. Our Christmas and New 
Year’s were pleasant and happy times, 
bringing young and old together to enjoy 
these annual holidays. One of the pleas- 
antest surprises at the Christmas time 
was the marriage of our beloved pastor, 
Rev. S. D. Belt, to Miss Vinnie Chad- 
bourne. 

Our annual meetings for the election 
of officers for the church and society, 
also the Sunday-school, have been held, 
resulting in bringing quite a number of 
the new members into active Christian 
work. The superintendent’s report of 
the work in the Sabbath-school shows 
that the effort to get the scholars to at- 
tend the morning services is meeting 
with success. The average attendance 
for the year has been thirty-eight, and : 
nine have joined the church from the 
school. We are. glad to see our school 
taking a new interest in foreign missions, 
which we hope will result in helping ma- 
terially in pushing the great work. Our 
birthday bank is the latest novelty in the 
way of giving for missions. Each mem- 


ber of the school is expected to deposit 


During the week of prayer all the church- 


‘ating, when he would take his tent and 


‘the different churches in the Congrega- 


on his birthday the number of pennies | 
he is years old. -Theybank is not to be 
opened until the end of the year. The 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor is also laying plans for a grand 
work, and have taken up the study of 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” with the new year. 


es united with the Baptists, who are 
holding a series of revival meetings un- 
der the direction of Rev. Edward James, 
the evangelist, which meetings still con- 
tinue with much interest, having full 
houses nightly, and many reaching out 
for a better life. We hope to see many 
converted through this instrumentality. 
The Y. M. C. A. are doing a grand work 
in their gospel meetings, Bible training 
and educational classes, and are looking 
forward to the time when they shall have 
their general secretary with them in their 
new building, where they hope to do a 
tenfold greater work for their Lord and 
Master. 


January 13, 1888. 
Y.M. C. A. HALL, SAN JOSE. 


Rev. A. H. Burnell a missionary of the 
American Board, who has returned from 
India with his wife, owing to ill health, 
addressed the Young Men’s meeting, 
Sunday, January 8th, afternoon, on his 
missionary experiences in Southern In- 
dia among the Tamils. He placed viv- 
idly before the audience the trials which 
a missionary endures, and which are in- 
separably connetted with the Madjura 
Mission. First the missionary must 
learn the language of the natives, and 
be perfectly conversant with its structure. 
This is essentially the correct plan, he 
said, for the missionary should breathe 
the very air and spirit of the natives; he 
should think in the language, in order to 
speak properly to them. Mr. Burnell 
said the missionary had to remain a year 
without a charge, learning the language ; 
he then passed an examination, and is 
assigned a station. He has three 
classes of natives to superintend. First, 
the native preachers, who have studied 
in the native college, and received the 
degree of Reverend ; the catechists, who 
had studied the religious teachings, but 
who were without any degree, and who 
composed the principal aids to the mis- 
sionary, as they are more familiar with 
the character of the people ; third, the 
native teachers. The missionary work 
is one of superintendence, in looking 
after the work of these pastors, catechists, 
and teachers. 

He meets them every month in a 
three days’ session, when he receives re- 
ports from them. Another duty is that 
of *‘touring,” or making the circuit of 
his charge three or four times a year, 
where he would hire a native cart drawn 
by bullocks, and spend a number of 
days inquiring into the work of his cate- 
chists. Another duty was that of itiner- 


go out into the villages and hold meet- 
ings, sO as to interest the natives. He 
found the use of the lantern and. screens 
to be of great service in enlisting the 
sympathies and attention of the people, 
as they are very susce:tible to the beau- 
tiful. 

The speaker said that these exercises 
were opened by singing, and illustrated 
this method by singing several of their 
religious songs, which possessed the pe- 
culiar characteristics noticed in all Ori- 
ental languages. Before closing his re- | 
marks he spoke for few moments on the 
success of missionary labors. The mis- 
sion, with which he was connected, had 
been in existence fifty-three years, and 
they now had 12,000 people under in- 
struction. They had also under their 
supervision a well-organized college and 
a normal school for women. This is 
only a portion of India, but the work is 
extending over the whole country, and 
at present there are 700 Protestant mis- 
sionaries in that land. 

Mrs. Burnell addressed the ministers 
meeting, and also met the. ladies from 


tional Church. She spoke particularly 
of the educational, the medical and the 
zenana work, in each of which she re- 
ported the work as great, but the labor- 
ers few. She regretted that there were 
not more young ladies present, that she 
might have the opportunity of presenting 
the call of the Master to them, and the 
privilege of laboring for Him, and of 
inducing some earnest hearts to conse- 
crate themselves to this work. She was 
listened to with close attention, and we 
trust her words may have made an abid- 
ing impression. | 

Mr. and Mrs, Burnell will make their 
home for the present in Los Gatos, and 
we hope some others of our churches 
may have the pleasure of hearing them 
speak of their work. 


LETTER FROM REV. E. D. HOWELLS. 


Dear Paciric: We read your col- 
umns every week with interest, especial- 
ly the column of religious intelligence 
of the Pacific Coast, in -which is noted 
some of the successes of our pastors and 
churches. Although we are on the ex- 
treme Northeastern border of the State 
of California, we love to hear of the good 
work. This is decidedly a missionary 
field, and, we believe, one of promise. 
Several Congregational churches are or- 
ganized in his county, all of which are 
in their infancy, but with earnest, active 
and persevering work our interests may 
become second to none, and God glori- 
fied in the salvation of many. Our con- 
gregations are large, and although there 
is but little spiritual power, yet we are 
hopeful that, e’re long, showers of bless- 
ings will fall on us. Our experience on 
the Coast is limited to months, not 
years. Upon our arrival in California 


ty, where we preached and organized a : THER 
Congregational church of thirteen mem- 


bers, and projected the building of a The 
house of worship, which was. completed AT MONTHLY 
under the pastorate of the Rev.. f. | 

A. Jones, and dedicated. by the. Rev, | FOR {888 
Dr. Warren, Christmas day. Weare so} tains in: ‘addition te. the 
far away from railroads and the hum of Short, Stories, Sketches, Essays, Boe yaud 
business city life. that one mi hink | Criticism, three Seria 
y tue. e might thin 
‘that we had no Christmas; but you will | 
think differently when we add that. the nes, 
ladies of Dr. Barrows’ church remember- | acter, and costume of the Japanese ; and “The 
ed us substantially. God bless their | Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” by Charles 
hearts and hands ! | Egbert Craddock. 


Fort Bidwell, January 6, 1338. 


MARRIED. 


Horrt—Meapv.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, December 28, 1887, by 
Rev. A. K. Crawford, Mr. Juseph F. Hoerl 
of San Diego to Miss Nellie Mead of Mo- 
kelumns-Hill. 

the residence of 
the bride’s parents, in Campo Seco, Janu- 
ary 10, 1888, by Rev. A. K. Crawford, Mr. 
Alfred L. Wyllie of San Andreas, County 
Clerk of Calaveras county, to Miss Ella 8. 
Creighton. . 


An electric motor car is to be run ex- 
perimentally on the Tenth avenue line, 
New York, throughout the _ winter. 
Should it prove able to cope with the 
heavy weather, it is considered likely 
horses will be dispensed with in the] 
spring. 


| It will contain Six Papers on the American 
Revolution, by John Fiske; Boston Painters 
and Paintings, by William H. Downes; Three 
Studies of Life, by LL. C. Wyman, 
Author of ‘ Povert 
Poems, by John G. 
Poems, by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Occasion- 
al Papers, by James Russell Lowell. 


Contributions may be from Char- 
les Eliot Norton, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Charles Dudley Warner, E. C. Stedman, 
J. P. Quincy, Harriet W. Preston, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Henry Cabot Lodge, Edith M. Thom- 
as, Horace E. Scudder, George BE. Woodberry, 
George Frederic Parsons, Maurice Thompson, 
Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, John Bur- 
roughs, Percival Lowell, Agnes Repplier, 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler, Bradford Torrey, and many others. 


TERMS: $4 a year in advance, postage free ; 
35 cents a number. With superb, life-size 
rait of Hawthorne, Emerson, Long- 
ellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or 
Holmes, $5: each additional portrait. $1. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of 
the sender, and therefore remittances should 
pe wee by money-order draft, or registered 
etter, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN *& CO0., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


-DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
- ‘AND FIBE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
oF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Grass”’; Occasional 
hittier; Essays and 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This p>wder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be soldin com vetition with the multitude of 
low test. short- weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold oaly im cans. Royat Baxrve 
PowbeEr Oo., 106 Wall street, New ‘ ork. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


OR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DE- 

cember 31, 1887, the Board of Direct« ra of 
the German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of four and one- 
half (4%) per cent. per annum on Term De- 
posits. and three and three foarths (3%) per 
cent. per annum on Ordinary Deposits, and 
_. on and after TUESDAY, ths 8d day of 

anuary, 1888. By order, 
GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best sat of 
clothing at Mectanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. 


COA LT. 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Toolophome No. 1307. 


= | 


NWow READY. 


SELECT NOTES. 


THE WELL-KNOWN COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. With Illustrations, Charts, 
.Library References, Suggestions to Teachers, and Two Finely Colored Maps. Price $1.25; 
Interleaved Edition, $2. By REV. DR. F. N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. . 


1, TEACHER’s CLass-Book AND CoLLecTion Envetopre. Together, $1 per dozen; separately, 
each, 50 cents per dozen. | 
2. CoMPLETE SuNDAyY-ScHooL Recorp Boox. For use of Superinten:lents, Secretaries, or 
Treasurers. Price, 30 classes, $1; 60 classes, $1.50. 
3. Sunpay-Scuoot Liprary Reerster. Arranged for 50 classes, $1. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GRADED SERIES OF UARTERLIES. | 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—It needs buta trial to prove the 
value of this well-known series. 


1. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D...... Price 20 cents a year. 
3. The Children’s Quarterly. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy............... 
4. The Little Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Capron................... 
5. Teachers’ Editions of land2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler. Each... ** 40 * ne 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M. G, Kennedy............... 
7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8 a year; single copies, monthly...... ‘Si. pass eS 


or, 


A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON; 


American Tract Society, 757 Market St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES FOR 


VOLUME XIV. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and M. A. PELOUBET. 


The ‘‘SELECT NOTES” for 1888 includes studies for the first six months in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and for the last six months in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, and Judges, both versions side by side, the entire year. The volume contains four 
full-page illustrations, from photographs of the places mentioned in the Bible Texts; two 
colored maps, tables of chronology, charts, ete., make the volume for 1888 most complete. 


Sve. Cloth. Price $1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2. Single copies sent pre- 
paid om receipt of price, 


Early orders solicited by 


W. BRIER & SON, 
42 Geary Street, -  ‘$an Francisco. 


NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


we stopped at Cottonwood, Shasta coun- , 


757 Market Strect, - ‘San Francisco. 
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_Life-Boat. 


above. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, January 18, 1888. 


Children’s Corner. 


A DISCOVERY. 


The dear little laddie! his tiny bands 
Were chapped and red with cold, 
But they tightly clasped a piece of ice 

Almost too big to hold. 


Far down in the depths of its crystal heart 
A tiny flaw was seen, 

Where shimmering colors started up, 
Scarlet, and gold, and green. 


How his blue eyes shone, and his eager face 
With joy was all aglow! 
‘‘O mamma!” he cried, “just see! I’ve found 


A piece of frozen rainbow.” 
— Wide Awake. 


“STRAIGHTENING OUT THE FUR- 
ROWS.” 


CAP’N SAM’S LITTLE SERMON TO THE BOYS, 


“Boys,” he said, “I’ve been trying 
every day of my life for the last two 
years to straighten out furrows, and I 
can’t do it.” 

One boy turned his head in surprise 
towards the Captain’s neatly kept place. 

“‘Oh, I don’t mean that kind, lad! I 
‘don’t mean land furrows,” continued the 
Captain, so soberly that the attention of 


_ the boys became intense as he went on: 


“When I was a lad about the age of 
you boys, I was what they called a ‘hard 
case’; not exactly bad or vicious, but 
wayward and wild. Well, my dear old 
mother used fo coax, pray and punish 
—my father was dead, making it all the 
harder for her—but she never got im- 
patient. Howin the world she bore 
with all my stubborn, vexing ways so 
patiently will always be to me one of the 
mysteries in life. I knew it was troub- 
ling her, knew it was changing her pret- 
ty face, making it look anxious and old. 
After awhile, tiring of all restraint, I ran 
away—went to sea, and a rough time I 
had of it at first. Still, I liked the wa- 
ter, and liked journeying around from 
place to place. Then I settled down to 
business in a foreign land, and soon be- 
came prosperous, and now began send- 
ing her something besides empty letters. 
And such beautiful letters as she always 
wrote during those years of cruel ab- 
sence! At length I noticed how long- 
ing they grew, longing for the presence 
of the son who used to try her so; and 
it awoke a corresponding longing in my 
own heart to get back to the dear, wait- 
ing soul. 

“So, when I could stand it no longer, 
I came back; and such a_ welcome, and 
such asurprise! My mother is not a 
very old lady, boys, but the first thing I 
noticed was the whiteness of her hair 
and the deep furrows on her brow; and 
I knew I had helped blanch that hair to 
its snowy whiteness, and had drawn 
those lines in that smooth forehead; and 
those are the furrows I’ve been trying to 


‘straighten out. 


“But last night, while mother was 
sleeping in her chair, I sat thinking it 
all over, and looked to see what progress 
I had made. 

‘‘Her face was very peaceful, and the 
expression as contented as possible, but 
the furrows were still there. I hadn't 
succeeded in straightening them out, 
I never shall—never ! 


“When they lay my mother—my fair 


old sweetheart—in her casket, there will 
be furrows in her brow, and I think it is 
a wholesome lesson to teach you that 
the neglect you offer your parents’ coun- 
sel now, andthe trouble you cause them, 
will abide, my lads, it will abide!” 
“Bnt,” broke in Freddie Hollis, with 
great, troubled eyes, ‘I should think if 
you're so kind and good now, it needn’t 


matter much.” 


“Ah, Freddie, my boy,” said the 
quavery voice of the strong man, ‘“‘you 
cannot undo the past. You may do 
much to atone for it, do much to make 
the rough path smooth, but you can’t 
straighten out the old furrows, my lads, 
remember that!” 

“Guess I'll go and chop some wood 
mother spoke of; 1’d ’most forgotten,” 
said lively Jim Hollis, in a strangely 
quiet tone for him. 

“Yes, and I’ve got some errands to 
do,” suddenly remembered Billy Bowles. 

‘‘Touched and taken,” said the kindly 
Captain to himself, as the boys tramped 
off, keeping step in a thoughtful, soldier- 
like way. 

And Mrs. Bowles declared, a fortnight 
afterwards, that Billy was “really getting 
to be a comfort, instead of a pest; guess- 
ed he was copying the Captain, trying to 
be good to his ma—Lord bless the dear, 
good man!” 

Then Mis. Hollis, meeting the Cap- 
tain about that time, remarked that Jim- 
mie always meant to be a good boy, but 
he was actually being one these days. 

‘Guess your stories they like so much 
have morals to them, now and then,” 
added the gratified mother, with a smile. 

As Mrs. Hollis passed, Capiain Sam, 
with folded arms and head bent down, 
said: softly to himself: 

‘Well, I shall be thankful enough if a 
word of mine will help the dear boys to 
keep the furrows away from their moth- 


ers’ brow; for once there, it is a difficult 


task straightening out the furrows.” — 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 


Froin an illustrated article by Profes- 
sor Philip Schaff, D.D., in the January 
Century, we quote the following extracts: 
‘*The Roman Catacombs are narrow 
passages or cross-galleries, excavated in 
the bowels of the earth, in the hills out- 


side and around the city, for the burial 


of the dead. They are dark and gloomy, 
with only an occasional ray of light from 
The galleries have two or more 
stories, all filled with tombs; and form an 
intricate net-work or subterranean laby- 
rinth, Small compartments (loculi) for 


the reception of the dead were cut out 
like shelves in the perpendicular walls, 
and rectangular chambers (cubicula) for 
families or distinguished martyrs. They 
were closed with a slab of marble or tile. 
The more wealthy were laid in sarcopha- 
gi. The ceiling is flat, sometimes slight- 
ly arched. Space was economized so as 
to leave room usually only for a single 
person, the average width of the pas- 
sages being two and one-half feet. This 
economy may be traced to the poverty 
of the early Christians, and also to their 
strong sense of community in life and in 
death. The little oratories with altars 
and Episcopal choirs cut in the tufa are 
stems of later construction, and could 
ccommodate only a few persons ata 
time. They were suited for funeral ser- 
vices and private devotions, but not for 
public worship. 

** The furniture of the Catacombs is 
instructive and interesting, but most of 
it has been removed to churches and 
museums, and must be studied outside. 
Articles of ornament, rings, seals, brace- 
lets, necklaces, mirrors, tooth-picks, ear- 
picks, buckles, brooches, rare coins, in- 
numberable lamps of clay (terra cotta) 
or bronze (even of silver and amber), all 
sorts of tools, and in the case of children 
a variety of playthings, were inclosed with 
the dead. Many of these articles are 
carved with the monogram of Christ or 
with other Christian symbols. (The 
lamps in Jewish cemetéries generally 
bear a picture of the golden candlestick. ) 

‘‘A great number of flasks and cups, 
with or without ornamentation, are also 
found, mostly outside of the graves and 
fastened to the grave-lids. These were 
formerly supposed to have been the re- 
ceptacles for tears, or, from the red, 
dried sediment in them, for the blood of 
martyrs. But later archzeologists consid- 
er them drinking-vessels used in the 
agapze and oblations. A superstitious 
habit prevailed in the fourth century, 
although condemed by a council of Car- 
thage (397) to give to the dead the eu- 
charistic wine, or to put a cup with the 
consecrated wine in the grave. 

‘The instruments of torture which 
the fertile imagination of credulous peo- 
ple had discovered, and which were 
made to prove that almost every Christ- 
ian buried in the Catacombs was a mar- 
tyr, are simply implements of handicraft. 
The instinct of nature prompts the be- 
reaved to deposit in the graves of their 
kindred and friends those things which 
were constantly used by them. The 
idea prevailed, also, to a large extent, 
that the future life was a continuation of 
the occupations and amusements of the 
present, but free from sin and imperfec- 
tion. 

**On opening the graves the skeleton 
frequently appears even now very well 
preserved, sometimes in dazzling white- 
ness, as covered with a glistening glory, 
but falls into dust at the touch.” 


THE WHISTLER. 


Do you know why this duck is called 
the whistler ? 

It flies so fast that it makes its wings 
fairly whistle through the air. 

The gunner, waiting in ambush, can 
tell of its approach by the shrill sound, 
and can get ready and take his position 
before it comes within gunshot. 

This bird has many other names be- 
sides the Whistler. Golden Eye, Great 
Head and Spirit Duck are some of them. 
_ The Indians gave it the last name, 
because it allows the hunter to come 
very near it, and then before he can 
twang his bow the duck has vanished 
below the water. 

This frightens the superstitious Indian. 
He thinks that such rapidity of motion 
can only be due to magic, and shudders 
at the thought that he has tried to shoot 
a spirit. 

This bird has another strange habit. 
It builds its nest in the top of a tall dead 
tree, so old and worn that the bark and 
branches have fallen off, leaving only a 
slippery pole. 

Nobody knows how the tender young 
ducklings get from the nest to the water. 

Legend says that the mother bird car- 
ries her babies herself, holding them by 


the bill, and supporting them by her 


strong neck, until she places them safely 
in the water. No wonder that the igno- 
rant Indians think her an enchanted 
spirit. 

When these birds are alarmed, they 
make a strange note, which sounds like 
the constantly recurring good note of an 
old, worn-out hurdy-gurdy ; sich a one 
as is played by old women at street 
corners, and. is so weak with. long use 
that only the one good note can be heard 
at any distance... 

The Whistler feeds on all sorts of ma- 
rine insects and small shell-fish, and, in 
some regions, is so dainty as to prefer 
salmon spawn above all other food.—St. 
Nicholas. 


Countryman (in Messrs. Stonepath’s 
warerooms): “How much is that piano ?” 
Clerk: Five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars.” Countryman: ‘“Thunderation ! 
Is there a foldin’ bed inside of it?” 
Clerk: ‘*No; that’s a combination we 
don’t make.” Countryman (positively): 
“Well, I wouldn’t think of payin’ any 
such money jest fora piano. If you had 
em with foldin’ beds, we might make a 
dicker.”— Puck. 


A carrier pigeon, sent from Cortland 
street, in New York City, alighted, the 
other day, on the window of a shop in 
Spencer, Mass. Under the bird’s wing 
was a paper with this written on it: 
“Give me corn and water to drink and 
bathe in, and let me go,” The. owner 
of the shop did as requested, and the 
pigeon, much refreshed, flew away. 


\ 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


“I beg your pardon, sir, but. is not 
your name Smythe? ”’ “No, sir; my name 
is Smith. You have undoubtedly mis- 
taken me for my son.” 

Sandy accepted the gude wife’s invita- 
tion with the reservation, ‘‘ If I am spar- 
ed.” ‘Weel, weel,” said the lady, ‘if 
yere dead not expect ye.”—Exz- 
change. 

Professor (looking at his watch) 
we have a few minutes, I shall be glad 
to answer any question any one may 
wish to ask.” Student—‘ What time is 
it, please ? »— Exchange. 


Countryman (commenting on the 
game of tennis)—‘* What fools them city 
chaps be! They stand there all day long 
in the blazing sun a-tossing balls over a 
rag fence!” 


An agricultural writer says : ‘‘ Women 
have handled chickens and bees with 
profit.” This may be a good way of 
handling chickens, but bees should be 
handled with gloves. 


Young lady (on the beach)—‘ How 
lovely the sea foam is, Count Spaghetti ! ” 
Italian Count (forgetting himself) — 
Vera lofly. It ees zee par excellence 
for dandruff.”"— New York Sun. 


‘‘You may speak,” said a fond moth- 
er, “about people having strength of 
mind, but when it comes to the strength 
of don’t mind, my son-William surpass- 
es everybody I ever knew.” 

‘Oh, mother, what do you think!” 
remarked the high school girl ; ‘‘our min- 
ister has an amanuensis.” ‘You don’t 
say!” replied the old lady, with much 
concern. ‘Is he doctorin’ for it?” 


She (sentimentally inclined): “What 
is your favorite flower, Mr. Pitt?” He 
(commercially inclined): ‘‘Well, we 
handle various brands, but there is the 
greatest margin in Red Winter, No. 2.” 


Mamma— Freddie, how did you 
like Johnny’s party?” F'reddie—* Well, 
mamma, as they say of President Cleve- 
land, I think Johnny is a good deal bet- 
ter than his party.”—Burlington Free 
Press. | 

Mrs. Jollyboy: ‘Where on earth 
have you been?” Mr. J.: “I cannot 
tell a lie; I’ve been at m/’offish.”” Mrs. 
J.: “That’s where we differ; I can tell 
a lie—when I hear one.” (Cruel si- 
lence, during which something is heard 
to drop. ) 


“Why is this called Jacob’s Ladder ? ” 
asked a charming woman, as he and she 
were going up the steepest portion of 
Mount Washington railroad. ‘Because 
there are angels ascending and descend- 
ing,” he remarked, with a look which 
emphasized his words. 


A gentleman asked a convict in a 
penitentiary: ‘‘What is the charge against 
you?” Oh,” he said, “I am the vic- 
tim of a little mistake. I borrowed a 
horse to try him, and agreed that, if he 
suited, to buy him. He didn’t suit me, 
so I sold him.” 


The flexibility of the English language 
is shown in the reply of an Irishman to 
a man who sought refuge in his shanty 
in a heavy shower, and, finding it about 
as wet inside as out, said, ‘‘ You have 
quite a pond onthe floor.” ‘ Yis; shure 
we have a great lake in the roof.” — Har- 
pers Magazine. 

“Beautiful!” said the drummer. 
“Sixty birds an hour, and only missed 
two shots.” A quiet gentleman sitting 
in a corner of the hotel office, put down 
his paper, rushed across the room, and 
grasped him warmly by the hand. ‘“Al- 
low me to congratulate you, sir,” he said; 
“T am a professional myself.” ‘‘Pro- 
fessional sportsman?” ‘‘No; profes- 
sional liar.” 


The parish clerk was told to give out: 
the notice: ‘On Sunday next the ser- 
vice in this church will be held in the 
afternoon;.and, on the following Sunday, 
it will be held in the morning; and so 
on alternately until further notice,” 
What he actually did give out was as 
follows : ‘On Sunday next the morning 
service in this church will be held in the 
afternoon; and, on the following Sunday, 
the afternoon service will be held in the 
morning ; and so on to all eternity.”— 
Temple Bar. 

Sam Jones never misses a chance to 
pour hot shot for prohibition. At Lake- 
side, the other day, he told his audience 
of four thousand people: ‘‘To say pro- 
hibition does not prohibit in Atlanta is 
one of the devil’s blackest lies. I'll give 
any of you fifty dollars for every drink 
you can buy in my town, and if you're 
short and would like to try it, I'll pay 
your fare down there. I’ve been making 


.| this offer for nearly two years, and had 


only to pay one fifty dollars as yet. But 
I got the worth of that fifty dollars, for 
the fellow who won it had to come into 
court and swear he bought the whisky, 
and where he got it, and we have the 
fellow who sold it in the penitentiary.” 


WORK NOW. 


Young man, do not leave it toa fu- 
ture day, but doitnow. Man of middle 
age, you have a vivid sense of the rapid- 
ity with which your years have gone, 
but they will go just as rapidly in the 
future as in the past. Man of old age, 
you have to make haste—you have no 
time to lose. 

The ancient law said concerning the 
sale of an estate: ‘‘ According to the 
number of the years thou shalt diminish 
the price.” The nearer they were to the 
jublilee year the cheaper they were to 
sell their land. So the nearer you come 
to the end of your days you ought to) 
hold earthly things more loosely and 
prize heavenly things more highly. When 


‘your business day is drawing to a close, 


you hasten to conclude your work, dis- 
patching sometimes in an hour more 
than in all the day that went before. 


When Napoleon went on the field of 


Marengo it was late in the afternoon, 
and he he saw that the battle was really 
lost, but, looking at the western sun, he 
said ; “‘ There is just time to recover the 
day!” and giving out his orders with rap- 
id and characteristic energy, he turned 
defeat into victory. So, although your 
sun is near to setting, there is time to 
recover the day. Avail yourself of the 
eventide, lest your life end in eternal 
failure—Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 


THE BAYOUX OF LOUISIANA. 


The track ran through interminable 
swamps of giant cypresses, magnolias 
and fig-trees. Their myriads of gray 
trunks stood knee-high in water, opening 
in silent vistas on either side as the train 
passed through. Overhead huge vicious 
coils of vines knotted these bare columns 
together. It was March, but there was 
no coy, tender approach of Spring here. 
Nature was a savage—fierce, prolific. 
The very leaves which in the North 
would have .put forth a timid green 
burst open here like clots of blood or an 
angry glare of white ; even the thickets 
of saplings were hoary as with age. 
Strange red and orange VWirds flashed 
through the somber recesses ; now and 
then a huge alligator rose out of the 
plane of slimy water, stared at the train 
with dead eyes, and plunged into it 
again. 

They were on the border of that coast 
country of Louisiana which fronts the 
Mexican Gulf between Barataria and 
Calcasieu bays ; a remarkable region, 
unlike any other in North America in 
its peculiar features, and in the somber 
splendor of its scenery. The cause of 
its peculiarity is easily explained. 

The Mississippi in Louisiana makes a 
huge bend westward in the shape ofa 
bow or a crescent, the upper point being 
at Vicksburg, the lower at New Orleans, 
the middle of the arc running nearly par- 
allel with the distant coast. To the 
northwest of this arc a stretch of pine- 
barrens, intersected by ranges of low 
rolling hills, and broken by numberless 
lakes and ponds, extends into Texas. 
Through these the heavy blood-colored 
flood of the Red River urges its way, 
carrying with it all lesser watercourses, 
and emptying itself into the Mississippi 
near the highest point of this bow or 
detour. Its red stain tinges the water 
and the banks of all the outlets of the 
great river thereafter to the Gulf. 


A GOOD TEST. 


Dr. Talmage made use of the follow- 
ing incident in a recent sermon to illus- 
trate the transforming power of religion 
in the heart and life: A believer was 
giving, in a prayer-meeting, his testimony 
to God’s grace and goodness, and said: 

“On my way here to-night I met a 
man who asked me where I was going. 
I said I was going to prayer-meeting. 

“He said: “here are a great many 
religions, and I think most of them are 
delusions; as to the Christian religion, 
that is only a notion; that is a mere no- 
tion, the Christian religion.’ 

“T said to him, ‘Stranger, you see that 
tavern over there?’ 

‘* *Ves,’ said he, ‘I see it.’ 

* ‘Do you see me?’ 

** ‘Of course, I see you.’ 

‘**Now, the time was, as everybody 
in this town knows, that if I.had a quar- 
ter in my pocket I could not pass that 
tavern without going in and getting a 
drink; all the people of Jefferson could 
not keep me out of that place. But God 
has changed my heart, and the Lord Je- 
sus Christ destroyed my thirst for strong 
drink; and there is my whole week’s 
wages, and I have no temptation to go 
there; and, stranger, if this is a notion, 
I can tell you it’s a mighty powerful no- 
tion. It’s a notion that has put clothes 
on my children’s backs, and it’s a notion 
that has put good food on our table, and 
it’s a notion that has filled my mouth 
with thanks to God. And, stranger, 
you had better go along with me; you 
might get religion, too. Lots of people 
are getting religion now.’ ” 


GENERAL HousTOon’s FREEDOM FROM 
PREJUDICE.—When General Sam Hous- 
ton was Governor of Texas he was very 
active and persistent in causing the pros- 
ecution of a defaulting officer—so much 
so, indeed, that the friends of the accus- 
ed raised the cry of persecution, The 
Governor, speaking of this to a compa- 
ny of gentlemen, hooted the idea that he 
was prejudiced against the defaulter, de- 
clared that he had no other motive than 
the enforcement of fhe laws, and said 
that he should probably have the oppor- 
tunity of convincing the public that he 
had no feeling of personal animosity 
against the man. ‘The evidence against 
him will be so overwhelming that any 
grand jury will find a true bill of indict- 
ment,” said the General, “and no petit 
jury in the world can fail to convict the 
criminal on such evidence. Then when 
found guilty and sentenced, he will 
change his tune, and he and his sympa- 
thizing friends for him will appeal to me 
for executive clemency. ‘Then will be 
my time to show that I have no preju- 
dice. I shall pardon him, for J will 
never allow such an unmitigated scoun- 
drel to contaminate the penitentiary 
of Texas.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


The Christian Advocate would have 
Santa Claus kept in the family circle. To 
appear in church, before the Sabbath- 
school, near the altar, and sometimes on 
the communion table, is all incongruous 
with the best associations of the worship 
of the true God. 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous perties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blvod disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. Cuticura Remedies are absolutely 
pore. and the on'y infallible skin beautifiers and 

lood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resoly- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CoO., ton, Mass. 

aa Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMEN’? 


OS" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Oonstantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 6ii and 613 Front Street. 


Factory aT THE PoTRERO. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
| BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of re Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 2 


.26 & 28 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON- 


SEARBY, 


Drugcist and P harmacist, 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco 


Manu‘acturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
roat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
685 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome St., opp. Wells, Fargo & Oo.’s Express, 
one door from Bank of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
& a HOTEL is in the very center of the 
business portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughout. 
But one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
MONTGOMERY BROS , Props. 
REWARDED are those who read this 
RIGHL and then act; they will find honorable 
employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex,young 


or old; capital not needed; we start you. very- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, reader, 


| can do it as wellas anyone. Write to us at once for 


full gg ee which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


| required 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
‘ COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen 
on 


made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing ernrne 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


Opposite the Occidental. 


Cash Assets - - ${9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,009,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mhllion Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ot California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 


D. J. President. 
BULL, Vico- Pres. 
Wma. J. Secretary. 
E. W. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD..... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE G0, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS.. ............. $5,055,946.45 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San - - - 


= 


CaL. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co.., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISOO. 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 


TE AMERICAN. 


66 W* JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union.’’ 

HE AMERICAN is a sixteen-page weekly, 
devoted to the AMERICAN MovEMENT, treat ng 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly. on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmraRaTios 
from the pens of W. W. 

orrow, ©. UD. Wiggiston, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 
TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


Address TSE AMERICAN, 
415 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
SEEDS 


D. FERRY.& Co's 


D. FERRY &COo.,Detroit,Mich. 


DEFP SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of — 


forins, but are surpassed by the marvels of 

inyention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can earn $5 per day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Cspital not 
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Tae Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


FORSAKE ME NOT. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the wind; from unsunned spaces 
blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so 
pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade 
and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, my Father! let thy Spirit 

Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abound- 
ing grace— 
[ find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many man- 
sions, 
Some sheltering shade where sinand striv- 
ing cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green 
expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me steal- 
ing, 

I fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find, at last, beneath thy trees of heal- 


ing, 
The life for which I long. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


THE PESSIMISM OF BUDDHISM. 


BY PERCIVAL LOWELL, 


For all that it preaches the essential 


vileness of the natural man, Christianity |- 


is a gospel of optimism. While it affirms 
that at present you are bad, it also af- 
firms that this depravity is no intrinsic 
part of yourself. It unquestioningly as- 
serts that it is something foreign to your 
true being. It even believes that in a 
more or less spiritual manner your very 
body will survive. It essentially clings 
to the ego. What it inculcates is really 
present endeavor sanctioned by the 
prospect of future bliss. It tacitly takes 
for granted the cesirability of personal 


‘ existence, and promises the certainty of 


personal immortality—a terror to evil- 
doers, and a sustaining sense of coming 
unalloyed happiness to the good. 

This life, says Buddhism, is but a 
chain of sorrows. To multiply days is 
only to multiply evils These desires that 
urge us on are really the cause of all our 
woe. We think they are ourselves. We 
are mistaken. They are all illusion, and 
we are Victims of a mirage. This per- 
sonality, this sense of self, is a cruel de- 
ception and a snare. Realize once the 
true soul behind it, devoid of attributes, 
therefore without this capacity for suffer- 
ing, an indivisible part of the great im- 
personal soul of nature; then, and then 
only, will you have found happiness in 
the blissful quiescence of Nirvana. 

With a certain poetic appropriateness, 
misery and impersonality were both a) 
ent in the occasion that gave the bell 
birth. Many have turned to the conso- 
lations of religion by reason of their own 
wretchedness; Guatama _ sought it, 
touched by the woes of others whom, 
in his own happy life journey, he chanc- 
ed one day to meet. Shocked by the 
sight of human disease, old age and 
death, sad facts to which hitherto he had 
been sedulously kept a stranger, he re- 
nounced the world that he might find for 
it an escape from its ills. His quest for 
mankind was immunity from suffering, 
not the active enjoyment of life. In this 
negative way of looking at happiness, he 
acted in conformity with the spirit of his 
world. For the doctrine of pessimism 
aad already been preached. It under- 
lay the whole Brahmin philosophy, and 
everybody believed it implicitly. Al- 
ready the East looked at this life as an 
evil, and had affirmed for the individual 
extinction to be happier than existence. 
The wish for an end to the ego, the hope 
to be eventually nothing, Guatama ac- 
cepted for a truism as undeniably as the 
Brahmins did. What he denied was the 
Brahmin prospectus of the way to reach 
this desirable‘ impersonal state. ‘That 
road, he said, could not possibly land 
the traveler where it professed, since it 
began wrong, and ended nowhere. The 
way, he asserted, is within you. You 
have but to realize the truth, and from 
that moment you will see your goal and 
the road that leads there. There is no 
panacea for human ills of external appli- 
cation. The Brahmin homeopathic 
treatment of sin is folly. The slaughter- 
ing of men and bulls cannot possibly 
bring life to the soul. To mortify the 
body for the sins of the flesh is futile, 
for in desire alone lies all evil. Quench 
the desire, and then the deeds will die of 
inanition. Man himself is sole cause of 
his own misery. Get rid, said the 
Buddha, of these passions, these striv- 
ings for self, that hold the true soul a 
prisoner. ‘They have to do with things 
which we know are transitory ; how can 
they be immortal themselves? We rec- 
ognize them as subject to our will; they 
are, then, not the I. Th 

As aman, he taught, becomes con- 
scious that he himself is something dis- 
tinct from his body, so, if he reflect and 
ponder, he will come to see that in like 
manner his appetites, ambitions, hopes, 
are really extrinsic to the spirit proper. 
Neither heart nor head is truly the man, 
for he is conscious of something that 
stands behind both. Behind desire, be- 
hind even the will, lies the soul, the 
same for all men, one with the soul of 
the universe. When he has once real- 
ized this eternal truth, the man has. en- 
tered Nirvana. For Nirvana is not an | 


* 


absorption of the individual soul into the 


soul of all things, since the one has al- 
ways been a part of the other. Still less 
is it utter annihilation. It is simply-the 
recognition of the eternal oneness of the 
two, back through an everlasting past on 
to an everlasting future. 

Such is the belief which the Japanese 
adopted, and which they profess to-day. 
Such, to them, is to be the dawn of 
death’s to-morrow ; a blessed impersonal 
immortality, in which all sense of self, il- 
lusion that it is, shall itself have ceased 
to be; a long, dreamless sleep, a beauti- 
ful rest, which no awakening shall ever 
disturb. | 

Among such a people, personal Christ- 
lanity converts but. few. They accept 
our material civilization, but they reject 
our creeds. ‘To preach a prolongation 
of life appears to them like preaching an 
extension of sorrow. At most, Christ- 
lanity succeeds but in making them 
doubters of what lies beyond this life. 
But, though professing agnosticism while 
they live, they turn when the shadows of 
death’s night come on tothe bosom of 
that faith which teaches that, whatever 
may have been one’s earthly share of 
happiness, ‘‘’t is something better not to 

Strange it seems at first that they who 


| have looked so long to the rising sun for 


inspiration should be they who live only 
in a sort of lethargy of life, while those 
who for so many centuries have turned 
their faces steadily to the fading glory of 
the sunset should be the ones who have 
embodied the spirit of progress of the 
world. Perhaps the light, by its very 
rising, checks the desire to pursue; in 
its setting it lures one to follow.—Atlan- 
tic. 


QUIETNESS IN GOD. 


Warmth of imagination, ardor of feel- 
ing, acuteness of reasoning, and fluency 
of expression, can do but little. The 
true agent is a perfect abandoment be- 
fore God, in which we do every thing by 
the light which he gives, and are content 
with the success which he bestows. ‘This 
continual death is a blessed life known 
to few. A single word uttered frorm this 
rest will do more, even in outward affairs, 
than all our most eager and officious 
care. It is the Spirit of God that then 
speaks the word, and it loses none of its 
force and authority, but enlightens, per- 
suades, moves and edifies. We have 
accomplished every thing, and have 
scarce said any thing. 

On the other hand, if left to the excit- 
ability of our natural temperament, we 
talk forever, indulging in a thousand 
subtle and superfluous reflections ; we 
are constantly afraid of not saying or 
doing enough; we get angry, excited, 
exhausted, distracted, and finally make 
no headway. Your disposition has an 
especial need of these maxims ; they are 
as necessary for your body as your soul, 
and your physician and your spiritual 
advisor should act together. . 

Let the water flow beneath the bridge; 
let men be men—+that is to say, weak, 
vain, inconstant, unjust, false and pre- 
sumptuous ; let the world be the world 
still; you can not prevent it. Let-every 
one follow his own inclination and hab- 
its ; yOu can not re-cast them, and the 
best course is to let them be as they are, 
and bear with them. Do not think it 
strange when you witness unreasonable- 
ness and injustice ; rest in peace in the 
bosom of God ; he sees it all more clear- 
ly than you do, and yet permits it. Be 
content to do quietly and gently what it 
becomes you to do, and let every thing 
else be to you as though it were not.— 

‘enelon. 


‘SHIS LOVE TO ME.” 


To an invalid friend, who was a trem- 
bling, doubting believer, a clergyman 
once said: ‘* When I leave you, I shall 
go to-my own residence, if the Lord 
will; and when there the first thing that 
I expect to do is to call for a baby that 
is in the house. I expect to place her 
on my knee, and look down into her 
sweet eyes, and listen to her charming 
prattle ; and, tired as I am, her presence 
will rest me, for I love that child with an 
unutterable tenderness. 

‘* But the fact is, she does not love 
me; or, to say the most for her, she 
loves me very little. If my heart were 
breaking under the burden of a crushing 
sorrow, it would not disturb her sleep. 
If my body were racked with excruciat- 
ing pain, it would ndt interrupt her play 
with her toys. If I were dead, she 
would be amused in watching my pale 
face and closed eyes. If my friends 
came to remove the corpse to the place 
of burial, she would probably clap her 
hands in glee, and in two or three days 
totally forgot her papa. Besides this, 
she has never brought mein a penny, 
but has been a constant expense on my 
hands ever since she was born. Yet, al- 
though I am rich in the world’s posses- 
sions, there is not money enough in this 
world to buy my baby. How is it? 
Does she love me, or do I love her? Do 
I withhold my love until I know she 
loves me? Am I waiting for her to do 
something worthy of my love before ex- 
tending it to her?” 

**Oh, I see it,” said the sick man, 
while the tears ran down his cheeks, “ I 


but God’s love to me; I ought to be 
thinking about ; and I do love him now 
as I never loved him before.” 

From that time his peace was like a 
river.—Lights and Shadows. 


There are still forty-eight women in 
receipt of pensions for the services of 
their husbands in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Their average age is about 85 


years. 


see it clearly ; it is not my love to God, | 


OVERSTATEMENTS. 


When the writer in the Mail and Ex- 
press says that an orchi@wedding bunch 
is not made up for less than $50, and 
drawing-rooms are decorated from $500 
up, she simply doubles prices at which 
New York florists are glad to furnish 
flowers, and damages business. The 
cheaper flowers are, within a certain lim- 
it, the more people buy them, and buy 
at a profit to the grower. What mer- 
chant would thank a reporter for men- 
tioning his goods at double their selling 
prices? The interesting French story, 
widely copied in our papers, of a poultry 
farm kept by a lady, near Paris, which 
yielded fabulous returns, and was kept 
on the most ambitious scale, was lately 
inquired into by admiring English read- 
ers, and the author confessed the whole 
thing a fabrication. ‘There never was 
such a farm or lady, although illustra- 
tions of her wire nettings and beautiful 
poultry houses accompanied the sketch. 
The whole thing was drawn from fancy. 
I saw, lately, an elaborate poultry estab- 
lishment, with incubator, steam boiler, 
etc., which had been fitted up several 
years, and but just began to pay a profit. 

When frauds in journalism are subject 
to the same penalty as other frauds, it 
will be a wholesome thing for newspa- 
pers and society both. As an old jour- 
nalist, I protest against this corrupt and 
mischievous sort of work, which is en- 
tirely beneath a writer or reader of good 
mind. There is profit in all forms of 
petit culture—bees, poultry, gardening 
and fruit preserving—but not by any easy 
road, or shorter one than that of close 
care and hard work. And success of 
any kind without these is not worth hav- 
ing. Overstatement makes the real 
modest profit and comfort common in 
these callings undervalued and despised. 
People neglect the care that would bring 
in little profits, while their eyes are fixed 
on large ones, and so lose both. ‘The 
man or woman who expects to work into 
a successful business, in which he has 
little experience, in one short year, is 
foolish, or worse.—Vick’s Magazine. 


SORROW. 


Sorrow cumes, and sorrow is always 
bitter and hard to endure, but divine 
comfort comes with it, unless, in our 
blindness, we thrust the blessed angel 
from the door. 
is so rich an experience—being held 
close to the heart of Christ and consoled 
by his sweet love—that it more than com- 
pensates for the sorrow. It was the Mas- 
ter himself who said: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
He certainly meant that God’s comfort 
is so great a blessing that it is well worth 
while to mourn just to enjoy it; that 
those who do not mourn miss one of the 
richest, sweetest beatitudes of divine 
love. Night draws on with its darkness 
and we dread its approach, but when it 
deepens over us ten thousand stars flash 
out ; the stars are rich compensation for 
the darkness. So it is when sorrow 
comes ; we shudder at its coming, but 
we pass under its shadows, and heavénly 
comforts, which we had not seen before, 
appear glowing in silvery splendor above 
our heads. Inthe bright summer days 
clouds gather and blot out the blue of 
the sky and fill the air with ominous 
gloom and fierce lightnings and terrific 
thunder peals ; but out of the clouds 
rain pours down to refresh the thirsty 
earth and to give new life to the flowers 
and the plants. So it is, also, with the 
clouds of trial whose black folds oft- 
times gather above us in our fair summer 
days of gladness ; there is compensation 
in the blessings they bring to our lives. 
— Presbyterian. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND’S DECAY. 


In the dispatches to the Bulletin. is 
this, under date of Concord, N. H., Jan- 
uary gth: ‘‘An interesting discussion is 
progressing among the scientists of this 
State as to whether the destruction of 
timber in Northern New England is not 
largely counterbalanced by the growth 
on deserted homesteads. The number 
of such farms that have gone to seed is 
well nigh incredible to one who has not 
actually seen them. It is’ not unusual 
to find whole hamlets which, half a cen- 
tury ago, were inhabited by prosperous 
Puritan yeomanry, almost entirely de- 
serted and the houses falling into decay. 
This wholesale abandonment of the agri- 
cultural regions has, undoubtedly, enor- 
mously increased the acreage of wood 
land in certain localities. The general 
belief is, though, that timber is destroyed 
faster than it is growing.” 

When a people become so filled with 
speculations.and theories that they are 
too refined to live within the conditions 
fixed by the Creator, the end of that 
race is near. Some years ago, while the 
writer was sitting one June evening in 
front of a hotel in a large Northern 
New England village, he said to the 
landlord, who sat beside him, ‘‘How is it 
that I see no children here. I have seen 
but two since I came to this place.” The 
landlord answered, “Our women won’t 
raise children.” 


**My dear, can you change a ten for 
me?” asked the wife of a penurious hus- 
band, when company was present. ‘‘Yes,” 
he answered, with a wild, dazed look, 
not understanding how his wife was pos- 
sessed of so much money. “Will you 
have it in small bills?” “I meant a 
ten-cent piece,” she said, meekly. Tab- 
leau. 


“If God made the world you need 
not fear that he can’t take care of so 
small a part as yourself. It is better, 
therefore, to trust than to grumble.” 


And heavenly comfort. 


WAITING. 


Swift have passed the fleeting days, 
Fainter grow life’s evening rays; 
We our work have pearly done, 
Wait we now our setting sun. 


Waiting till the Master calls, 
Waiting till life’s curtain falls; 
Speed we then on seraph wing, 
To the mansions of our King. 


There to join the host above, 
There to sing of Jesus’ love; 
There ia rapture to adore 
Redeeming grace forevermore. 


Though to grace untold our debt, 
E’en before our sun is set, 

The future shall excel it far, 

As sun excels the dimmest star. 


Wait we then, in patience wait, 
Nor deem our trials here too great; 
Earthly ills will soon be past, 
Heavenly bliss forever last. 


Happy if, while waiting here, 

We my add some little cheer 

To the lonely and the sad, 

Bid some sorrowing soul be glad. 


Thus be serving while we stand 
Waiting on the border land; 
Glad if, with our latest breath, 
We may save a soul from death. 


Better this than high renown, 
Better this than monarch’s crown; 
_ Thus to hide a brother’s sin, 
Thus for Christ a soul to win. 
— Rev. Frederick Merrick. 


j 


GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW PLANTS. 


Plants that have been out of doors 
through the summer need a_ gradual 
change to confined rooms and _ heated 
air. 

Begin the fight with insects on their 
first appearance. Green-fly, red-spider, 
and mealy bugs are mostcommon. Use 
tobacco smoke or tobacco water for the 
first, a frequent showering of the leaves 
on the under side for the red spider, and 
for mealy bugs pick off with a pointed 
stick, or touch with a small brush dipped 
in alcohol. 


Jn watering, wait until the plants show’ 


that they need it, then give copiously. 
Hanging baskets are best watered by 
plunging them into a pail of water.” 


How LovE THE LABORER.— 
The report that the coal operators of the 
Lehigh region are seeking to import 1,- 
ooo Belgian miners to take the places of 
the men whom they have failed to starve 
into acceptance of pauper wages may, not 
be verified. But it is just like them, all the 
same, and is directly in line with their 
policy before the law was enacted against 
the importation of contract labor. Un- 
der the pretense of “ protecting American 
labor” the coal baronsinduced Congress 


to shut out fuel from the adjacent 


provinces while maintaining free trade in 
labor. As aconsequence they were en- 
abled to levy tribute on every ton of coal 
consumed by the people, and to force 
down the miners’ wages close to the 
starvation point by importing the lowest 
grade of foreign labor. They can no 
longer do this under contract, but they 
can do it by ‘‘encouraging immigration.” 
And this they will undoubtedly do if the 
law does not prevent it. Millionaire 
operators and pauperized operatives are 
the fruit of this ‘ protection.”— World. 


The discussion of the question of the 
reunion of the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian Churches is bringing out 
some plain talk. A Southern writer, in a 
Southern Presbyterian paper, says in the 
course of an argument in favor of union, 


particularly as a means of breaking down | 


some prejudices now existing: “ Itisa 
fact that very generally in the South any 
man or woman coming from the North 
to teach or preach to the negroes will 


have to bear the burden of social ostra- 


cism. It is a fact that Southern men and 
women can preach to and teach the 
Negro and experience uo ostracism. 
Your daughter, young lady though she 
be, can hang in tender affection about 
the neck of the old black mammy, 
and nobody think any thing of it, but 
just catch that New England woman try- 
ing it,” 


How mysterious is the state into which 
death introduces our spirits! How un- 
able are we to conceive it! How entirely 
removed from personal intercourse are 
those who have left us! How unbroken 
the silence! Not a whisper reaches us 
from the world beyond! We pause in 
solemn thought in the prospect of a state 
so inconceivable by us, though assured 
that when we enter it we shall find our- 
selves in the elements of all goodness 
and joy. To meet this feeling of strange- 
ness we are taught that when we leave 
this world we depart to be with Jesus, to 
be forever with Him. We know Him, and 
this may well still our spirits. We do 
not read of going to Heaven, but we do 
read of going to be with Jesus.— James 
Kennedy. 
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FAIRBANKS AUTCHINSOR 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANO{SOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES. 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


ITHE BEST 


Is The Cheapest. 


The following we'l-knowo implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all! of 
them having been awarded the 
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In every competitive contert with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 
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GLIDDEN’S BARBED FENCE WIRE. 

If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been rec gnized for 
the past twelve yeara as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 
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HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 

ila acknowledged to have no eupe- 
or. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bond chil! plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-sc) ap rs, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, ete. 

Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.” HARDWARE CoO., 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


THE REMINGTON 
Standard Type - Writer. 


A MACHINE WHICH RBECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 
MEN IS. 


Ministers, professional. literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. 

ides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen more legible and 
without fatigae, it gives relief from all physi- 
cal troubles engendered. by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 

Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

The Remington «mbodies the fundamental 

rinciples upon which alone a successful writ 
machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
rience gained by being first on the market, 
ft to-day includes all the latest improvements 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and 
profit by its popularity 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 

Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. \ 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 
Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT 8T., NEAR MARKET 8B. F. 
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understands. 
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admitted tu be the best paper devoted to scie 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pu 
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HAYWARDS. 


Fourteen Acres Best 


LAND, 


THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILE FROM 
HAYWARDS POSTOFFICE AND 
R. R. DEPOT. 


land is fully p'anted with the best va- 

rieties of fruits, now in full bearing. 
Gvol Cottaze House. Stable, eto. The net 
fruit yield this and past years has been over 
ten per c2nt. on $1,00) per acre.. Thers will 
be incluiei in the sale a Oow, Horse, Buggy, 
Tools 01 Lin | necessary to carry on te place. 


PAYMENTS: 


About half ca h: 


lutere>'t, 


balan -e at low rate of 


+ —| ADDRESS — 


WARREN & RUSSELL, 


Real Estate Agents, 


HAYWARDS, CAL. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. {25 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, . 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles,24 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office. and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE | 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
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GREAT OFFER. caixep 


YEARS. GAINED 
highest honors at New Orleans Exposition, 
also Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
for greatest strength, durability and stand- 
ingintune. Most complete ex- 
- istance. 500 forsale. Also50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 yoans). 50 
Pease, 60 Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ing, Deliroden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Scho 
macher, Patti. Opera—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, $50 up. Largest stock ; lowest 
rices: easiest terms: all guaranteed. Rent | 
$2 00 up. Odd-Fellows’ Hall,Market & 7th sta. 


CINCINNATI BELLEQUNDRY CC 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'NG CO 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO0 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARK 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, . 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for ET: ; 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED.~ Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Foundry 


Finest Cracs of Bellis, 
Pears “or CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Ja‘alogze. Address 
H. WcSHANE & 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
EST TROY, N. Y., 

For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, For mure than halfacentury 


., publishers of Scientific American, 
Broadway, Rew York. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Ten counties in Iowa have female 
school superintendents. 


Operations at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard are more active than in many years, 


Indeed, everything ought to be made 
secondary and subservient to the service 
of God. | 

On each of two days of last week 5.40,- 
000 passengers were carried on the New- 
York elevated roads. 

In Charleston, S. C., $150,000 in Con- 
federate bills were sold the other day at 
twenty-five cents per thousand. 

A receut wolf-hunt in the Alleghenies 
resulted in the bagging of 27 wolves, 1 
panther, 3 black bears, and 3 cata- 
mounts. 

A series of Union Evangelical meet- 
ings will be held in Philadelphia in Jan- 
uary, under the leadership of the Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. 


The idolatry of business may be seen in 
many and various aspects. When 
business overrides religion, in any way, 
it is idolatrous. 

The Synod of South Carolina, of the 
Presbyterian Church South, has just re- 
affirmed the condemnation of Professor 
Woodrow for heresy. 


The “special delivery” mail system 
has in the past year paid the Govern- 
ment $29,000, although it has not much 
increased in scope. . 


The thermometer marked 26 degrees 
above zero at Riverside, San Bernardino 
county, Sunday week. No damage is 
reported to the orange crop. 


The ex-Empress Eugenie has removed 
the remains of her husband, Napoleon 
III, and of her son, the Prince Imperial, 
from Chiselhurst to Farnborough. 


When consolation is taken from’ thee, 
do not immediately despair; but, with 
humility and patience, wait for che 
heavenly visitation, for God is able to 
give thee back again more ample conso- 
lation. 


A large vein of natural gas has been 
struck in Penn Yan, N. Y., at a depth 
of fifty feet. The discovery has caused 
much excitement among residents, and 
already arrangements are being made to 
sink wells in other parts of the town. 


The pedestal of Samuel Morley’s statue 
at Bristol bears these words, taken from 
one of his speeches: “I believe that the 
power of England is to be reckoned not 
by her wealth or armies, but by the pur- 
ity and virtue of the great mass of her 
population.” ° 


All the churches of Baltimore are in a 
very satisfactory condition spiritually. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of that city has enrolled as members 
2,000 young men, of whom a large num- 
ber avail themselves of its educational 
and spiritual privileges. 

By the improved method of welding 
by electricity a broken bar of metal can 
be easily reunited, or bars of different 
metals welded together, and those metals 
which previously resisted welding most 
strenuously are now joined with ease, 
while those previously easily welded re- 
main the same by the new process. 


The cold last week in the East and 
North was terrible. Trains were de- 
layed, business stopped, and many peo- 
ple were frozen to death. The storm 
let up a little January 14th. It was cold- 
er here than has been known for many 
years, and many delicate out-door plants 
were killed. 


There is said to be a marked renewal 
of enterprise in gold mining in Georgia. 
Two thousand acres of gold-mining 
property has just been bought near 
Gainesville by a syndicate of English 
capitalists, who will construct a ten-mile 
canal and erect stamp-mills. New Or- 
leans capitalists who have purchased an 
extensive tract near Canton are also 
about engaging in gold-mining on a large 
scale. 

A most wonderful gold discovery is 
reported about thirty miles east of Vic- 
tor, San Bernardino county, in what is 
known as the Blackhawk Mountain, a 
spur of the San Bernardino range. This 
find is said to be a ledge nearly two 
miles in length, with immense ore-chim- 
neys, carrying free gold at the rate of 
from $10 to $50 tothe ton. The ledge 
is from ten to thirty feet wide, and has a 
proportionate foot-wall and a hanging 
wall of ‘stratified lime spar.— Bulletin. 


The new City Council of Atlanta, 
Georgia, which consists of ten anti-pro- 
hibitionists and five prohibitionists, held 
its first meeting on Monday. The li- 
cense to sell liquor was reduced to 
$1,000, the limits of permissible sale 
were extended, and the hour of closing 
liquor shops was changed to 10 o’clock. 
Beer licenses may be granted in any part 
of the city, but the penalty for selling 
whisky under such licenses is made thir- 
ty days in the chain gang, without alter- 
native. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has 
reversed the decision of the lower court 
annulling the local option law, and has 
established the validity ofthat law, which 
is now in force in thirty-four of the one 
hundred and fifteen counties and in 
eleven towns aid cities of that State. 
Twenty counties and thirteen cities have 
been waiting for this decision before hold- 
ing their elections. These will now 
doubtless proceed to business. Thus 
in spite of defeats and hindrances the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 29. 
MATT. 16: 18-28. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


After Jesus entered upon his public 
ministry, he was accustomed to visit dif- 
ferent places and preach the gospel of 
the kingdom, confirming his words by 
miracles of healing. On the way to 
Czesarea Philippi, with his disciples, he 
began a lesson of instruction by asking 
them | 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


‘* Who do men say that the Son of Man 
is? and who say ye thatIam?” Some 
thought that he was a great and a good 
man, but only a man; but, one of the 
disciples declared, with confidence, his 
‘belief that he was a divine being and the 
Son of the living God. This question is 
the test of the true Christian faith. Here 
lies the corner-stone of the Christian 
Church. Jesus considered that Peter 
had given : 
A BLESSED ANSWER. 
It was no disgrace to be like John the 
Baptist, and it was a high compliment to 
be mistaken for Elijah, or for Jeremiah ; 
but this opinion did not come up to the 
high reality. Nothing less than a recog- 
nition of his divinity would satisfy him 
who came down from heaven to bring 
light and truth tomen. Even those who 
entertain too low ideas of Christ are 
ready to admit that he was an intelligent, 
upright and | 
TRUTHFUL PERSON. 

He knew the meaning of words, and he 
was above deceit. He taught that he 
was the “Son of the living God,” in an 
important sense that did not apply to all 
men, nor even to eminently good men. 
John the Baptist and Elijah were not al- 
lowed to assert a claim as high as he. 
Not only did he declare himself divine, 
but he encouraged his followers to do 
the same. He said the knowledge of 
this truth was revealed to Peter by his 
Father in heaven. If his life was holy, 
and his doctrine pure, he must have 
been the Son of God in a way that could 
not apply to any mere man, since we 
cannot combine in the same person a 
holy life and pure doctrine, and also 
falsehood and persistent deception.. The 
fact that Peter gave a ready and full an- 
swer to the question which Jesus asked, 
naturally drew the attention of all the 
company to him. Jesus, in the presence 
of the disciples, addressed, for a time, 
his remarks to him. 

There has been much discussion upon 
that passage in which Jesus says, 

: “UPON THIS ROCK 


I will build my Church.” ‘The Church 
could not well be built upon a man ; but 
upon a truth or principle. This truth 
Peter had uttered. This principle he 
held. The Church, planted by Christ 
and cared for by his followers, was to be 
built up by the use of such qualities as 
Peter possessed. When Peter was call- 
ed to be an apostle, the name “‘Cephas” 
was given to him, signifying a stone. 
The name “Peter” means a rock. ‘This 
name was considered appropriate to him 
on account of the hard blows he would 
have to give and take in his Christian 
work, and the firmness with which he 
would endure the work. It was going 
to take some severe training to prepare 
him for all this ; but Christ saw that the 
right material was in him, and that it 
could be developed. Soft iron can be 
converted into steel; so, by discipline, 
Peter would soon, become in his charac- 
‘ter what he was in name—arock. That 
this change took place is evident from 
the firm stand which he took under the 
circumstances recorded in Acts li: 14, 
and onward. This firm, bold character 
remained with him to the end. Either 
this fact, or the honor which was given 
to him when he was sent to preach the 
gospel to others besides the Jews, or, 
perhaps, both of these, constituted the 
reason why Christ said to him, “ Upon 
this rock I will build my Church.” 
Faith in the divine Author of the gospel, 
and a firm boldness to preach his Word 
to all nations, are the means by which 
the Church is to be built up in the earth. 
It is going far beyond the Scriptures 
to claim that Peter was the first in the 
papal line, in which all are to be unmar- 
ried, infallible, and with peculiar power 
over the Church. In Acts i: 30 we 
learn that Peter had a wife’s mother, and 
it is fair to conclude that he was a mar- 
ried man. When he denied his Master ; 
and when Jesus said, ‘Get thee behind 
me”; and when Paul had tu withstand 
him to the face because he was to be 
blamed, he was far from infallible. But 
Peter had 
THE KEYS. 


What is it that opens the gate of heav- 
en to any man? Faith in Christ is so pure 
and genuine that it will produce repent- 
ance and fruits worthy of repentance. 
Whenever Peter preached this truth to 
those who believed, he handed down the 
keys of heaven to his successors; and 
millions since his day have found the 
same keys able to open the doors of the 
Church on earth and the gates of para- 
dise. He had the truth that Christ had 
taught him, and this was counted as au- 
thority in all spiritual affairs, both in the 
Church’ below and the Church above. 
When they acted or decided in accord- 
ance with this, they were in harmony 
with all in heaven. To the spreading of 
this truth in the world, they were invited 
to devote all the forces of their being. 
It might cost them life; but this work 
was more precious than life. The re- 
ward will be hereafter, in the day when 
God shall come in glory with the angels. 
But the kingdom of God, set up upon 
the earth, should arrive when the Word 
given to the apostles should-be preached 


good cause is marching on to victory. | by them, and the converts begin to mul- 


tiply. They would then be working in 
company with Christ, and so, during 
the life of some then hearing this hope- 
ful announcement, they should see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom. 


WASHINGTON LETTEE 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 7, 1888. 

Since I last wrote you our law-makers 
have returned from their holiday vaca- 
tion to their desks in the Capitol, and 
the brilliant festivities of New Year’s day 
have inaugurated the season’s social life 
in the official world. No doubt is ex- 
pressed that the season in the fashion- 
able world will be as gay and giddy and 
brilliant as the lightest winged butter- 
flies of Washington society could wish. 
But Congress is more of an unknown 
quantity. It is hoped, and there is some 
reason for believing, that it will settle 
down earnestly to the great tasks before 
it, and that the session will be one mark- 
ed for hard work and good work, but it 
is not safe to predict or to hope too 
much from Congress. It has disap- 
pointed us so often. 

As usual, on New Year’s day, the 
scene at the White House was interest- 
ing. According to a custom instituted 
by and honored since the time of Wash- 
ington, the President was “at home” to 
receive the greetings and calls of cere- 
mony, duty, courtesy, curiosity, or good- 
will and friendship, from all classes of 
people. This annual reception em- 
bodies all the ceremony and all the glit- 
ter which our republican simplicity al- 
lows. The Supreme Court, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, with its foreign court cos- 
tumes, silver and gold lace and royal 
decorations, then Congress, officers of 
the army and navy, in full uniform, the 
civil service, the district officials, various 
Organizations, and, lastly, the people, 
prominent and obscure, rich and _ poor, 
passed through the suite of parlors and 
grasped the Presidential hand and that 
of the first lady of the land. 

The old mansion was in gala dress for 
the event. Flowers were in profusion 
everywhere, and the ceremony, happy in 
its traditions, went on with a programme 
similar to that followed in the early days, 
and without any disturbing accident or 
incident worthy of mention. So smooth- 
ly did all the arrangements made for last 
Monday’s occasion run that it has been 
called the most perfectly managed recep- 
tion ever held at the White House. 

The first week in January having been 
made a week of prayer by all the Christ- 
iart churches throughout the world, un- 
ion meetings among the different de- 
nominations are held, ard those con- 
ducted by the women in this city are 
particularly interesting. The meetings 
are held early in the morning and at 
noon. The first sunrise meeting ever 
had in Washington was held on Monday 
morning at the Congregational church. 

In every Catholic church in this city 
the Pope’s jubilee was celebrated on New 
Year’s day, by solemn high mass. Spe- 
cial Te Deums were sung, and sermons 
touching upon the life, character and 
work of Leo XIII were preached, all of 
which were highly eulogistic of the sov- 
ereign pontiff. President Cleveland’s 
jubilee gift to the Pope—a handsomely 
framed copy of the Constitution of the 
United States—was presented through 
Cardinal Gibbons, instead of through 
Mr. Stallo, the American Minister at 
Rome. The circumstance provoked 
some comment, but it seems the Presi- 
dent had a very good reason for this new 
departure. Mr. Stallo is not on good 
terms with the Catholics at Rome, and 
would not have been received by the Vat- 
ican if he had presented himself. 

The Fish Commission resumed its 
meetings to-day in the Diplomatic recep- 
tion-room of the State Department. This 
is the most sumptuous apartment which 
Uncle Sam has yet furnished. The dis- 
tinguished conferees have had a long 
rest from their tag labors. The 
English representatives of the Commis- 
sion have been visiting the Canadian 
capital and other Canadian cities for the 
past few weeks, where they were dined 
and winec and lionized as much, per- 
haps, as they were in this city. They 
claimed that Washington, when they left 
it, was the most hospitable city they had 
ever seen. They were not allowed to 
dine once at their hotel while here. The 
Commission holds but two sessions a 
week. I suppose this slow pace is main- 
tained in its work in order to be in keep- 
ing with its dignity as the special inter- 
national Parliament. © 


THE GREAT RUSH. 


It is a feature of the times. Men 
feel it everywhere. Such enterprise, such 
intense activity, the world has never seen. 
Business men can hardly find time to 
eat and sleep. And the same is true of 
the earnest minister of the gospel ; work 
is pressing on every hand ; he sees more 
to be done in his line than he can possi- 
bly do. So it is with all Christian work- 
ers and philanthropists. Go to some 
good woman and ask her to take up some 
new line of work, and she exclaims in 
despair, ‘I can not ; I am driven to 
death now,” and it is almost literally 
true. 

What does it all mean? Simply this, 
that God’s great plans for saying this lost 
world are rushing on to maturity and we 
are moving in the current and can not 
help ourselves. We must work or drift. 
If we work, we have to “do it with our 
might,” according to the apostle’s injunc- 
tion. If we drift, woe be to us. It is 
just as impossible to over or control 
this state of things, as for a skiff in the 
Niagara, nearing the falls, to escape the 
impending crisis. 

Evil is active, as well as good— 
intensely so, and many can see only the | 


evil, and think the world is going to 
destruction; wheregs it is only one of the 
incidentals of this great movement of 
God’s providence. Satan and his emis- 
saries discovered long ago the drift of 
things and are working while the day 
lasts; aye, and the night toa. 

Science, within the last century has 
discovered something of God’s great plan 
in the creation of this world of ours. 
Long eras of preparation—the slow cool- 
ing of the earth’s crust and then a col- 
lapse. Again a long period of prepara- 
tion in some other form, and then an- 
other great convulsion, till, at last, it was 
made fit for the abode of man. Just so 
it has been in the moral world. How 
often we have wondered at the slow 
moving of events in the first four thou- 
sand years of Bible history! How often, 
too, we have wondered even in our little 
day at the slow moving of divine justice! 
But it comes at last in one form and an- 
other ; and now we seem to be nearing, 
perhaps, the greatest wonder of the ages, 
in great moral changes. Another great 
\collapse of something is surely near at 
hand, and this great rush of things is 
only one of the signs of the times that 
we do well to heed. As we near the 
cataract, the current becomes stronger 
and stronger. We can not stay its prog- 
resss if we would, and we would fit if 
we could. May God hasten it in his 
own good time; only let us beware that 
we be not found trying to sleep. If we 
desire to share in the great and blessed 
victory that is surely drawing near, let 
us ask, not for rest, but for grace and 
strength to do “ whatever our hand may 
find to do,” while the opportunity is 
passing. Oh, what an age of opportuni- 
ty is this in which we live! Let us be 
wise in discerning the times, and careful 
in putting ourselves right on all the great 
questions and movements that are pend- 
ing. M. L. 


The Nebraska corn crop for this year 
is estimated at 111,000,000 bushels, an 
increase Of 5,000,000 over the crop of 
one year ago. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
59 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advanee, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1 $3.50 
arper’s Weekly........ 5.75 
sen ccccce 4.00 6.50 

Bazar...... 4.00 6.60 
Scientific American.... ......... .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
cece cces 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ +3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


IN THE BEDROOM 


Of the art rooms recently added to the sales- 
rooms of the California Furniture Company 
is seen a superb mahogany set, fit for a 
queen. There is also an armoire, with a 
glass door and a chest of inside drawers, in 
bird’s-eye maple; an Oriental couch; a table 
with a plaque-shaped top; a mahogany cot- 
tage chair, mounted in brass; a large easy- 
chair, too luxuriant; a French cabinet, 4 
lady’s escritoire and a cheval g!ass. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF GEORGE H. BEAN, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
James W. Goodhue, Administrator of the 
estate of George H. Bean, deceased, to the 
creditors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit them, 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
(4) months after the first publication of this 


notice, to the said James W. Goodhue, at 


1515 Fillmore street, San Francisco, State cf 
California, the same being his place for the 


tate in the City and County of San Francis- 
co, State of California. 
JAMES GOODHUE, 
Administrator of the Estate of George H. 
Bean, deceased. 
Dated at San Francisco, Dec. 30, 1887. 
W. M. 
Attorney for Administrator. 


WOODEN MANTELS. 


In building or renovating your home, bear 
in mind that the place to get your wooden 
mantels is at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, 
where a vast assortment, in a variety of 
woods, and at all prices, is shown. 


A Goop DisH.—If you want some of the 
finest canned oysters on the Coast, or, in 
fact, anything in the line of canned fish, 
fruit, vegetables or choice dried fruits, in 
any quantity, at wholesale prices, or the best 
fish, either smoked, salt or canned, or almost 
anything in use by a family, send to Smith’s 
Cash Store, 115 Clay street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


At the salesrooms of the California Farni- 
ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, they 
are showing some new furniture for parlors, 
upholstered in Mikado cashmere, which is 
as novel as it is pretty and durable. Ask to 
see it. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Pacrric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Taz PaciFic. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


We recommend the house. of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices ire 


very reasonable. 


transaction of the business of the said es-. 
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EITHER WITH THE AUTHOR: 
IZED .VERSION ONLY, OR BOTH 
AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VER- 
SIONS IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 


£@F~ Send for complete catalogue to 


42 Geary Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


157 MARKET ST., 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORYG, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0G" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. yp 


Large No. 


Halibut 12 %c ee pound; smoked 40c a box. 
lies in kits $1.73. 


FRIED OYSTERS 


Are always appreciated. If you cannot have them fresh from the Chesapeake, send for our 
choice brand of select in cans of 2 pounds, $2.40 per dozen, or 1 
We have very good at $1.80 to $2-for Standard, 2-pound cans. C1 
dozen for the large cans. Oanned Fish, Fruit and Vegetables of all kinds and prices. 


und at $1.40 per dozen. 
lames at $1 90 to $2.75 per 


1 Mackerel 


In kits at $1.75 and $1.90, or in one-half barrels at $10 to $11.50 for finest quality. Smoked 
Bloaters, very best, $1.50 a box. Salmon Bel- 
Large fine Eastern or Labrador Herring, $7 per half-barrel. Now is the 
time We receive more dr; Fruits than our trade demands. We have to sel] below the regular 
wholesale prices to keep stock from accumulating. Have good Raisins for cooking, 20-pound 
box for $1, and others of different grades at 5, 6, 7 and 8 cents per 
Peaches, Pears and Apricots at ruinously low prices. Ask for full list. Free. Address 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 AND 117 CLAY STREET, - 


und. Dried Apples, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BIBLE 


757 Market Street, 


HOUSE, 


- San Francisco. 


Geo C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


757 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BIBLE HOoOuUsE. 


Where to Buy 


O 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” | 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particnu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. . 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can snit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


03” Agents for leadiag Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOWERS &.-SON’S 


PIANOS 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the test material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 
equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 when you can get 
the same instrument for $400. Manufactured 
and sold only by 
J. T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 & 25 Fifth Street, Opp. U. S. Mint, 
Near Cor. Market Street. 


0S” Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
Money loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $380 OC 
Gas Stoves OO 
Gasoline Stoves........... .... 700 * 80 00 
Ooal Ranges..........--. od 75 00 


LAMPS. 


Table Lamps................. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps..........:... 175 * 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 CO 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware ag lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


968 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO.5 


By Ira D. Sanxey, James MoGrinagan and 
Geo. C. STEBRINS. 
a 


NOW READY. 


WILL BE USED BY MRE. MOODY "AT LOUISVILLE, 


IX YEARS HAVING ELAPSED ‘SINCE 
Gospel Hymns No. 4 was issued, Christian 
workers throughout the land have feit the need 
of additional new songs, and to meet this de- 
mand GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 has been pre- 
Each piece in the book has been care- 


ully tested by the authors, and only those re- 


} tained that are especially adapted for use in 
devotional services. 


PRICE PER 100, BY EXPRE&S, CHARGES NOT PRE- 
PAID: 
Music Edition, board covers........... $30 00 
Word Edition, paper covers............ 5 00 
ee (Minion Type),board covers 10 00 

lf ordered by mail, add five cents per copy 
to Music, and two cents to Word Edition. 

0S” Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. No. 5 is not expected te 
supersede but to supplement them. 

Orders may be sent to either of the Publish- 
ere, or any book or music dealer. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Bigelow & Main |The John Church Co, 


76 E. Ninth St., New York | 74W.FourthSt. Cincinnati 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. | 19 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL 1888. 


As the musical New Yegar heaves in sight, 
we greet it with the ‘‘sound of cornet” (oran 
other musical instrument), for all of whic 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. provide the very 
best Instruction Books. With the New Year, 
many new pupils will commence to learn the 
piano; to them and their teachers we commend 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


A peerless book, which has held the lead for 

many years, and, unaffected by the appearance 

of other undoubtedly excellent instructors, 

still sells like anew book. Price $3. 

Children’s Diadem (30 cts., $3 per doz.) is 
filled with happy and beautiful Sunday- 
school songs, and is one of the best of its 
class. The newest book. 

United Voices (50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) fur- 
nishes abundance of the best School songs 
for a whole year. The newest book. 


Booss Tuat EverywHEke AND ALL 
THE Time.—OCollege Songs,’’ 50c; War Songs, 
5(c; Jubilee aid Plantation Songs, 30c; Min- 
strel Songs, new and old, $2; Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing, $1. 


ta” Books Mailed fer Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Dirson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CABROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 


CAP8, 


Oprosite Powell, - San Francisco, 
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